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Telephone men and 
all others engaged 
in public utility work 
are watching with deep interest the po- 
litical attacks being planned against the 
The 


now 


rate 
find 


system of state regulation. 


commissions in certain states 
themselves in the same boat with the pub- 
lic service companies, insofar as they are 
threatened with annihilation by the demo- 
gogues who pursue the utilities, and for 
the same purpose—to play politics. 
Already, since the November election, in 
four important states the radical opposi- 
tion to state regulation has begun its cam- 
paign to destroy the commissions. This 


is most unfortunate, for, however im- 
perfect state regulation may have proved 
in some cases, it is the firm judgment of 
those best qualified to know that it is 
infinitely preferable to the so-called “home 
rule” plan which so often keeps the service 
around in 


companies bobbing helplessly 


the whirlpool of local politics. 
*x* * * * 

One of the beneficent results of state 
regulation has been that it took the utili- 
ties out of municipal politics and tended 
toward a fair deal which meant better 
service for the public. The repeal of 
state regulation means the undoing of this 
work which is just beginning to bear 
fruit. 

Telephone men should do what they can 
to uphold the principle of state commis- 
the 
who, for selfish reasons, desire to upset 
the system and throw the utilities again 


under municipal domination. 


sion control and thwart politicians 


State commissions may not always have 


IN DEFENSE OF STATE REGULATION 


the 


they deemed themselves entitled to, but in 


accorded consideration 


utilities the 
the long run the service companies will 
fare better under state regulation with its 
definite, organized effort to produce ade- 
control 


quate service than under local 


with its varying political whims. 


* * 


Missouri is one of the states where the 
politicians are scheming to knock out the 
rate commission. In the past the tele- 
phone interests there have helped the com- 
mission to ward off such attacks and main- 
tain itself, and the opportunity to do so 
again is at hand. In anticipation of an 
effort to put it out of business, the Mis- 
souri commission has issued a report of 
its work which thoroughly justifies its be- 
ing perpetuated. 

The Democratic platform calls for the 
abolition of the commission, and several 
cities of the state have joined in the de- 
mand that municipalities be given control 
of their utilities. During the last two 
sessions of the legislature the commis- 
sion has had to fight for its life, and the 
coming general assembly is expected to 
make an even stronger effort to kill state 
regulation. 


Failing to abolish the com- 


mission, its enemies have slashed its ap- 
propriations in order to handicap its work, 
but it, nevertheless, has continued to 
function and demonstrate the possible value 
of state regulation. 


* * * * 


The simple recital of facts and figures 
by the Missouri commission is sufficient 


to prove its case of 


a hard task well per- 


ormed. 
As with all other state regulatory 
bodies, advancing operating costs induced 


it to increase utility rates, but necessity 


demanded it. The commission was estab- 
lished in 1913 and met with general ap- 
proval until the mounting war prices com- 
pelled it to grant the service companies 
more revenue to meet increased expenses. 
When prices receded the commission re- 
duced rates. 

During the abnormal period the Mis- 
souri commission ordered higher rates in 
75 per cent of the cases considered, and 
in 25 per cent ruled adversely. During 
the more normal period the utilities were 
favored in 23 per cent of the cases heard, 
and the public got the decision in 77 per 
cent. 

k * * * 

In demanding the abolition of the com- 
the politicians assert that it has 
The falsity 
of such assertions is indicated by the per- 


mission, 
unduly favored the utilities. 
centages quoted. Also by this statement 
in the commission’s report: 

“In its nine years of operation, during 
a period when it was frequently compelled 
to increase rates, not a single decision has 
been reversed by the supreme court on 
the ground that the rate fixed by the com- 
mission was unreasonably high, while nu- 
merous decisions of the 
the 
reversed and set aside by the courts on the 
ground that the rates fixed were so low 
as to result, in the 


confiscation of the property of the utili- 


commission, on 


applications of utilities, have been 


under the constitution, 
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ties. This fact conclusively indicates that 
the doubts are resolved by the commission 
in favor of the public.” 

ee -<¢ ss 

Indiana is another state where the poli- 
ticians are gunning for the utility com- 
mission. The business interests, however, 
are not converted to the idea of abandon- 
ing state regulation, and have made an 
investigation which throws an interesting 
light on how business men regard the 
proposition. 

The Indiana Chamber of Commerce 
sent out a questionnaire, the result of 
which showed that business men believe 
that the prosperity of a community de- 
pends largely on the prosperity of its 
utilities, and that state regulation is the 
right system. 

Four queries were proposed in this ques- 
The vote stood: 

“Should utilities be regulated?” Yes, 
614; No, 48. 


tionnaire. 
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“Should regulation be by the state?” 
Yes, 587; No, 77. 

“Should the state regulate even those 
utilities operating in only one city?” Yes, 
589; No, 88. 

“Should regulation be kept out of poli- 
tics?” Yes, 604; No, 52. 

If this canvass means anything at all, it 
means that the effort to abolish the Indi- 
ana utility commission will fail. The po- 
litical demagogues, like Mayor Shank of 
Indianapolis, who desire to keep the utili- 
ties in politics so they will have an issue 
at election time, will be disappointed. No 
one else will. 

* * * x 

The other two states in which the “home 
rule” propaganda has been worked strong 
for political effect are New York and 
Kansas. 

In New York the radicals have accused 
the rate commission of being too liberal 


with the service corporations, but Smith, 
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the incoming governor, while receiving 
radical support, is considered too con- 
servative a business man to lead a move- 
ment .calculated to overturn the existing 
system. Besides, he is the bitter opponent 
of Hearst, the loudest shouter for public 
ownership and home rule. 

Governor-elect Davis, of Kansas, has 
promised to kill the state rate-making 
board and bring about home rule of utili- 
ties, but the legislature is controlled by 
the opposing party and will probably block 
his plans to change the regulation of 
service companies. He is on record as 
favoring a “one-man utilities commission” 
—whatever that is. Chaotic conditions 
may result from the contest, however, and 
the utility interests should keep a close 
watch on the situation. 

Any invasion on the system of state reg- 
ulation in any section would have an un- 
healthy effect on the public service indus- 


try as a whole. 


Working for Operating Efficiency 


Here Are Many Plans Which One Company Is Using to Promote Economy 
and Efficiency in Its Various Departments—Paper Presented at the Syra- 
cuse District Meeting of the Up-State Telephone Association of New York 


By G. G. W. Green 


Vice-President, Glen Telephone Co., Johnstown, N. Y. 


In preparing this paper we asked our- 
selves what things we do which would 
seem new and interesting to at least a part 
of those who must listen to us. And in 
taking an inventory of these things we 
knew, or at least hoped, that some of the 
practices which we would present as more 
or less peculiar to ourselves, would have 
been discarded by some of our listeners 
for things better and cheaper. Indeed, 
even to my own indulgent eye—now that 
I see them marshalled in one, two, three 
order—they resemble a list of cook-book 
recipes or home-made remedies. How- 
ever, with the desire to be a contributor, 


not only to the advancement of the tele- . 


phone service but to the spirit of heart- 
to-heart swapping of experiences in these 
meetings, I will proceed. 

Following the time-honored custom, I 
divide my recipes and remedies under the 
headings of plant, commercial, traffic, 
accounting, etc. 

Plant. 


1. Guy bracket two-wire lines. 

2. Have farmers procure the written 
rights of way, the signed applications, dig 
the holes and draw the poles in rural line 
construction work. 

3. Trim very thoroughly when a rural 
line is in progress of construction. 


4. Solder all line wire and lightning 
arrester ground wire joints, or use 
sleeves. 

5. Use metal tags instead of paint for 
stencilling. 

6. Phantom iron circuits for rural line 
service. 

7. Line lead sleeves with paper when 
pulling-in cable to keep the lubricant out 
of the splice. 

8. Have one day a week as wash day 
for the Fords. 

Commercial Department. 


1. Install automatic pay station tele- 
phones on farmer lines with grounded 
drops so that the operator can identify 
calls from automatic pay station tele- 
phones. 

2. Use the justice of the peace on un- 
collectible accounts.” 

Traffic Department. 

1. Prepare a questionnaire for central 
office inspections. 

2. Insist on clean, orderly and well- 
ventilated operating rooms. 

Accounting Department. 

Keep track of re-used loops and installa- 
tions and credit the 607 account accord- 
ingly. 

Legal Department. 

Immediately after an accident collect all 


the evidence possible; if possible, taking 
photographs of the conditions then ex- 
isting. 

Employes Personnel. 

Encourage thrift by deducting amounts 
from pay envelopes for six months’ 
periods. 

Public Relations. 

Bring the subscribers into a hall by in- 
viting to free moving pictures and then 
address them on the policy and practices 
of the telephone company and the mutual 
rights and duties existing between the 
company and the public. 

I will here end our list of practices. | 
might parenthetically remark that one— 
about collecting evidence by photographs, 
etc.—is not a practice at all but a new idea 
recently born to us out of an expensive 
experience. 

As to guying bracket lines, we are now 
taking an inventory of plant. The man 
in charge of this work who has inven- 
toried other plants says that the Glen two- 
wire bracket lines are the best guyed of 
any he has ever ‘inventoried. 

Having lived with both the square- 
guyed corner type and the type with the 
gentle sweep where the poles in a few 
years bow their heads to the prevailing 
line strain, I can say that we certainly in- 
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tend to adhere to our present practice of 
straight corners and the very free guying 
of bracket lines. 

We use the farmers in rural line con- 
struction as previously mentioned. Some 
enteprising man comes into the office to 
get the telephone extended into his sec- 
tion. We have found that he rather en- 
joys the work of organizing the under- 
taking which is briefly: 

1. Indicating the property owners on 
both sides of the highway. 

2. Getting signed rights of way, the 
consideration of $1 being paid by us to 
those whose land we finally use when the 
line is staked out. 

3. Getting applications signed—at least 
one for each half mile of line. 

4. The company stakes out the line. 

5. The subscribers dig the holes. 

6. The company inspects whether the 
holes are down to the required depth, 
meanwhile stipulating that it is not re- 
sponsible for any accident resulting trom 
the open holes—the holes so far belong 
to those who dug them. 
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We hope that, in the inventory and ap- 
praisal we are now taking, we will find 
that these contributions in building rural 
lines will help to show a value in excess 
of the value of plant reflected on our 
books. 

Thorough Tree Trimming. 

In our territory it sometimes happens 
that the heart of the countryside beats 
more in harmony with the company while 
a rural line is in process of construction 
than in the later and more evil days of 
disputed toll tickets and a raise in rates. 

Therefore, any tree trimming which is 
to be done can best be done thoroughly 
while a rural line is being first con- 
structed. Indeed, we think it best to do 
it with that thoroughness with which the 
farmer himself is being adjured to do 
some trimming—when he is told by his 
Republican spellbinder to trim the Tam- 
many tiger’s tail right up behind the ears. 

As to soldered or sleeved joints, I think 
it is a fair statement that our company 
has lost more maintenance money and 
given more rotten service, due to the high- 
resistance joint 
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than from any 
one other error 
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Arrangement of Coils, Switches, Arresters, Etc., in Rural 
Subscribers’ Phantom Circuits. 


Wy 


7. The farmers then draw from the 
nearest pole yard, poles furnished by the 
company. 

8. The company proceeds to do all 
things to establish the service. 





longer than the 
paint. 

We have one 
phantom superimposed on rural iron cir- 
cuits. The main equipment and plant in- 
volved is as follows: 

Two 46-A repeating coils mounted in 
the central office. 





Two circuits in exchange cable No. 22 
gauge, 1,200 feet. 

Two No. 12 iron circuits 13 miles long. 

Two 46-A repeating coils in a box 
mounted on a pole. 

The two physical lines each run on for 
six miles with ten subscribers on one and 
15 subscribers on the other, and the 
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Arrangement of Phantom Circuit Coil 
Boxes on Rural Line Poles. 
phantom circuit off the coils runs for four 

miles with eight subscribers. 

The first step was to balance the iron 
circuits; a bridge measurement for resist- 
ance was taken. The two iron circuits 
were found to be of abnormally high re- 
sistance and out of balance. The work of 
cutting out old rusty wire and high-re- 
sistance joints was needed anyway to im- 
prove the service on the two physical cir- 
cuits. Line and phantom transpositions 
then were cut in by the A B C method. 

The protection of the distant coils is as 
follows: 

As there are ten wires involved, four to 
the pole and six from it, ten Argus ar- 
resters are mounted in a box directly un- 
der the crossarm. As there are five cir- 
cuits involved, two to the pole and three 
from it, there are five 7-A protectors 
mounted in the box with the coils. This 
coil box is down the pole in reach of the 
ground. In this box are switches for 
cutting the physical lines clear of the 
phantom in case of trouble, etc. 

This phantom circuit has been operated 
for two or three years and the main- 
tenance is about the same as on a physical 
circuit. 

As to paper in lead sleeves, the common 
practice is to put rings on the messenger 
and draw the cable into these rings. A 
tube of lead sleeving is needed at every 
pole or two for the iron distributing boxes. 
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These tubes are attached to the cable like 
the rings and the cable is at the same time 
drawn through the lead tubes. 

To facilitate the cable’s progress, it is 
smeared with some lubricant. If, then, 
this lubricant on the inside of the tubes 
is incorporated into the work of the cable 
splicer, it ceases to facilitate but rather 
retards things generally. We have found 
that a tough paper lining of the lead tubes 
keeps the cable lubricant from the metal 
surface of the tube, and by a careful re- 
moving of the paper there is no need of 
the cable splicer incorporating any of the 
lubricant. 

On one day a week each automobile is 
stopped for washing, and a thorough in- 
spection. This is the occasion for tight- 
ening nuts and making repairs. 

To so stop and fix his car is as much 
a part of the man’s work as anything he 
does. It may seem irksome to stop, but 
in the long run it saves time and money. 

We all know the country store or hotel 
where an automatic pay box is needed but 
there is only a rural multi-party line avail- 
able. And we all know that it ought to 
be a rule that a coin and a call from an 
automatic pay box telephone should be in- 
separable companions—be the call local or 
toll. We all know that the operator can- 
not distinguish whether it is an honest 
subscriber who is calling, or some city 
automobilist has been attracted to the 
service by a pay station sign. 

In the case of 39 automatic pay stations 
on 22 multi-party lines, which also serve 
100 rented telephones, we have made it 
possible for the operator to distinguish 
the pay station calls by the use of a second 
drop. 

The automatic pay station 
ring into the: office grounded. The sig- 
naling of the grounded drop gives the 
operator the tip to ask for the coin. The 
result is that we have 39 automatic pay 
stations—respect-inspiring and _ coin-col- 
lecting—notwithstanding their association 
with the freest thing on earth, a multi- 
party rural circuit. 
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Our company has a lawyer on a yearly 
retainer. He is a wonder for rate cases 
and other big matters, but when it comes 
to collecting $4.23 he acts about like a 
locomotive would if you asked it to push 
a baby go-cart; and as for entrusting the 
go-cart business to some lesser lawyer, 
we have never found one humble or young 
enough to pursue these little accounts with 
diligence, except as his fees were dispro- 
portionate with any resulting credit to the 
subscriber’s accounts receivable. 

Now the people of the state of New 
York have in force a routine for debt col- 
lecting. The routine sets forth that the 
debt be presented to a justice of the peace. 
The justice issues a summons, and behold 
your attack upon the debtor is now led 
by a constable and proceeds with the am- 
plified power of a current which has 
passed through a repeater. You get all 
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this—at least in the city of Gloversville— 
for $1.80 justice’s fee, which the debtor 
has to pay. If you do this, do it as com- 
mercial matter. Go direct to the justice. 
Do not involve any lawyer. 


Centra! Office Inspections. 


The natural way to execute a pious re- 
solve to inspect central offices is to duly 
assign the duty to the traffic department 
with ample rights and privileges of fur- 
ther deputization. No time element is 
predetermined. 

Such inspections, therefore, are made by 
the person in the organization who hap- 
pens to have a trip planned to the various 
exchanges and consist of a look around 
to see if there is anything glaringly dirty 
or threadbare. They conclude by putting 
an inquiry to the chief operator in a tone 
and manner inviting the affirmation, “Well, 
is everything all right?” Notes are kept 
on some scrap paper. No follow-up is 
made as to whether the needs thereon set 
forth are ever taken care of. 

Through association with the New York 
Telephone Co. we learned that it had a 
system for regular inspections, and also 
that a formal report of the inspections 
was sent to division headquarters. A copy 
of its form of report was secured and 
from it taken those items which applied 
to our The matter was studied 
until we had a form covering three type- 
written pages and including a complete 
survey of the “Operating force,” “Central 
Office quarters,” “Switchboard equipment” 
and “Records and reports.” 

There is a summary with ample space 
for general criticisms and recommenda- 
tions and also spaces for recording in- 
formation as when and to whom the rec- 
ommendations were referred, when  re- 
ported on, and a final approval by the 
traffic department head. 

Thus a routine was written calling for 
a regular inspection each month, each two 
months, or four months, depending upon 
the size of the office. 

The complete inspection has a total of 
82 items and so far as we have found 
out includes every item necessary to make 
the inspection complete. This practice has 
proved its value in many ways. 

1. A regular inspection is made. Our 
experience was that this was not done 
until a routine plan was adopted. 

2. The formal report of the inspectors 
is on file. This would be impossible with- 
out the form of report. 

3. An inspection is now complete in 
long detail. Under the old arrangement 
only the easily-noticeable items were 
checked up, and bad conditions known to 
the chief operators, etc., often went un- 
noticed and unreported because, in the dis- 
order of an unplanned inspection, no one 
thought to tell or ask about those par- 
ticular things. 

4. The recommendations are checked 
up and carried out, for only a formal re- 
port makes this possible. 


offices. 
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We of the Glen Telephone Co. live in 
cities where gloves are made—some very 
fine gloves. A manufacturer once said to 
me: “Do you think I can get the women 
and men in my employ to do precise, neat, 
accurate work in a dirty, disorderly and 
ill-smelling room? Cleanliness, order and 
sunlight are always influences for good.” 

Now, instead of threads and leathers, 
we telephone people deal with thoughts 
and feelings, and whereas a glove covering 
the hand is conveniently placed for intense 
inspection, no product is inspected so in- 
timately and intensely as is the telephone 
service. Every argument which applies to 
the sun-lit factory applies to the quarters 
and working conditions of telephone 
people. 

Any man manager whose wife tells him 
that he can’t see dirt around his own 
house may be sure that he is an incom- 
petent caretaker of his operators and is 
probably the efficiency of his 
operating forces by unconsciously and in- 
nocently permitting dirt, disorder and poor 
ventilation to reduce their cheer and good 
spirits. Such a man ought to ask his wife 
to give the operating room a “once over” 
—an old chair or two will be thrown away, 
a desk will be repolished and the local 
hardware store have the telephone com- 
pany on its books for a gallon of “glad 
colored” paint. 


lessening 


Accounting Suggestion. 
In our company thus far in 1922 we 
have gained net 256 telephones. To do 
this we have removed 1,730 telephones and 
placed 1,986 telephones. 

Every one of these removed telephones 
must have had an inside wire installation. 
Most of them had a drop wire. When 
these telephones were removed, the in- 
stallations and drops were probably left, 
but the cost of the installations and the 
drops was duly credited to plant 
charged to expense. 

Now it has happened with us that 440 
drops and 177 installations thus left have 
been re-used in placing the 1,986 new tele- 
phones. We know this because on the 
papers which the inside and outside men 
take on the job as the work orders, there 
is a blank space on which to indicate 
whether the work was facilitated by find- 
ing and using an old drop of an old in- 
stallation, also to report how much labor 
and how much material was saved by using 
said old drop or old installation. 

Sometimes the man reports a fraction 
of labor or material or both thus saved; 
sometimes he reports the saving of an 
entire drop or installation. These frac- 
tions and wholes are all swept together, 
and on that basis we have, as I stated, 
so far this year salvaged 177 installa- 
tions and 440 drops amounting in value to 
$1,842.66. 

I have already said of the legal depart- 
ment’s suggestion—that photographs be 
taken, etc.—that it was one born to us out 
of a recent expensive experience. 


and 
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When a case goes to court, more angles 
develop than a surface consideration at 
the time of the accident can possibly de- 
velop. Therefore, we think to give thor- 
oughness the benefit of the doubt—tc take 
photographs and get signed statements. 

Such a situation happens infrequently, 
therefore it is well to definitely prede- 
termine a prescribed course with which to 
meet it. 

The Employes’ Thrift Club was organ- 
ized at a mass meeting of employes in 
April, 1920 
ciple that whereas a man or woman prob- 


It was organized on the prin- 


ably won't carry a dollar or two each week 
to the bank, he will carry $25 or $50, pro- 
Therefore, if 
the company deducts a dollar or two each 
week, at the end of six months there ac- 
crues a sum of bank-deposit proportions. 

Each employe wishing to join signs a 
request authorizing the deduction from his 
wages of such a weekly amount as he 
Employes can withdraw 
3y so doing 


vided he can accumulate it. 


desires to save. 
their savings at any time. 
they forfeit the privilege of receiving their 
proportionate share of the bank interest 
due at the final distribution of the savings 
at the end of the six months’ period. 

For the last six months’ period ending 
October 1, 86 employes were members of 
the Thrift Club, or 50 per cent of the 
total number of employes. The average 
weekly pay roll deduction was $340. The 
amount disbursed at the end of the last 
six months period was $5,571 or an aver- 
age per Thrift Club member of $64.82. 
The club has always been proper and 
appreciated by the employes. 

Last winter there was called a meeting 
at 15 Dey street, New York City, of all 
the satraps, princes, governors, captains, 
treasurers and counsellors of the various 
up-state companies. In a speech, the vice- 
president of the New York Telephone Co. 
deplored the fact that the relationship be- 
tween the New York officials and the com- 
pany’s patrons was necessarily a_ long- 
distance affair and, therefore, it was up to 
the local men in their respective home 
communities to represent to the people that 
the company’s dealings are just and that 
the supervision of the public service com- 
mission is better than public ownership. 

In considering this matter, the Glen 
Telephone Co. asked itself the question, 
“How does a candidate for the office of 
congressman or governor cut down this 
long distance?” 

We answered: “He hires a hall.” 

Thus a personal touch with his con- 
stituents is established. 

Accordingly, we sent out the following 
invitation : 

To the Subscribers of the Broadaibin 
Exchange: 


You are invited to be the guest of the 
Glen Telephone Co. Wednesday evening, 
February 8, at & p. m. at the Kunjamuk 
Hall. 

_ The company will there present a most 
interesting motion picture relating to the 
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WHAT BROADCASTING DID FOR PEACE- 


FULVILLE. 
By Miss Anne Barnes, 


Traveling Chief Operator, lowa Independent Telephone Association 
Des Moines, Iowa 


“Now, | have told you about all of the important things that you will need 
to know for the present, Miss Broadcast, since you have some experience in 


small office operating, except 


do not listen on connections. Our manager re 


quires us to be very careful in this respect.” 


This, from our chief operator one fatal day in June, to Miss Broadcast, the 


new operator from Dinkyville. 


She proved to be a very good operator and learned the methods of our 


company at Peacefulville readily. 


But she also learned everything important 


or otherwise about everybody in Peacefulville. 

It did not make any difference to her whether subscribers talked about 
setting chickens, washing dishes, a new recipe, husbands, or neighbors: she 
was right there at the start and the finish. 

Yes, Miss Broadcast had two perfectly good receiving stations; but we 
wondered where she found room to store away all that they received. We 


svon learned that she also had one perfectly good sending station 


Then the 


trouble began; from where, no one seemed to know. 


Mrs. Robuk was quoted as saying: 


“Indeed, I don’t buy dry goods in this town. I order by catalogue.” 
Mrs. Always-sick heard that Dr. Stone said: 


“There was nothing the matter with Mrs. Always-sick. She was just lazy.’ 
Dr. Stone heard that Mrs. Always-sick said: 

“He can starve before I will call him again.” 

Undertaker Graves was quoted as saying: 


“The people in this town are dead and don’t know it. 


some of the old tight-wads.” 


1 would like to bury 


At a third monthly club meeting, half of the women were not on speaking 


terms with one another. 


About this time Miss Broadcast left for new fields. 


may be headed your way. 


Perhaps she has arrived. 


Watch for her, she 
Has she? 
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telephone business; also a feature picture. 

The company will be represented by cer- 
tain of its officials and members of its 
organization in order to get acquainted 
and to explain the service and the policies 
of the company. As the principal office of 
the Glen Telephone Co. can be in only 
one of the several points in which it fur- 
nishes service, it is the desire of the com- 
pany that its officials go to these other 
points to meet and be met by the sub- 
scribers. 

This invitation is to you as a subscriber, 
to your family and your friends. We 
enclose three complimentary tickets. Other 
complimentary tickets will be issued at the 
ticket window. 

Very truly yours, 
G. G. W. GREEN, 


Vice-President. 


We closed such invitations with the 
bills—sent invitations to the subscribers of 
one exchange per month for the five 
months, January to May. 

At each of our one-night stands, the hall 
was filled—and all the crowd could not 
get in. There was quite a percentage of 
boys and girls, but the audiences were 
quiet and apparently interested. 





At the close of our remarks, we always 
invited anyone with a grievance to come 
up and talk things over, or to write to us 


now that they saw who we were and what 
we looked like. Nobody ever came or 
wrote, and the local chief operators and 
maintenance men seemed to feel that good 
resulted from our meetings. 

As the halls held at least 300, I suppose 
we were seen and heard by 1,500 to 2,000 
people—or 5 to 10 per cent of the popula- 
tion in the districts served. 





Largest Public Pay Station of 
Pacific Bell Opened in Frisco. 
The Pacific Telephone & Telegraph Co. 

opened its newest and largest public pay 

station at 105 Powell street, San Fran- 

cisco, Calif., on December 1. 

Provision has been made for a total of 
60 booths, 40 of which were placed in 
service at once. Of those now in service, 
28 are for local calls and 12—the latter 
sound-proof—for long distance. Included 
in the installation are 20 booths of the 
open type recommended by the federal 
government and designed by the company. 

The switchboard is of the type permit- 
ting instant communication with the ‘long 
distance operators located at the Garfield 
office. Three operators will handle the 
calls other than those made by the auto- 
matic recorders. 


J. C. Kelsey, Noted Expert, Dead 


Prominent Figure in Independent Telephony Succumbs to Attack of Double 






Pneumonia — Widely Known as Engineer, Writer on Financial, Rate and 


Other Subjects and 


James C. Kelsey, for many years an out- 
standing figure in Independent telephony, 
passed away at the Columbus Memorial 
Hospital, Chicago, Friday afternoon, De- 
cember 8, after a brief illness with double 
pneumonia. Funeral services were held 
in Chicago at his late residence, 1131 Lunt 
avenue, December 10, and interment was 
made at Hiawatha, Kans. 

James Cezanne Kelsey was one of the 
best known and popular Independent tele- 
phone men in the country, and his many 
friends in the telephone field, both manu- 
facturing and operating, received the news 
of his demise with great sorrow. His 
friends were legion and many of them 
recall with gratitude the advice which at 
one time or another he had given them 
when they were hard beset. 

Mr. Kelsey was born at Leavenworth, 
Kans., May 18, 1872, and received his edu- 
cation in the University of Minnesota and 
the Kansas State University, from which 
he graduated in electrical engineering in 
1895. After three years of general elec- 
trical experience, during which he was city 
electrician of Hiawatha, Kans., and later 
associated with the Emerson Electrical 
Mfg. Co., St. Louis, and the Fort Wayne 
Electric Corp., Fort Wayne, Ind., he went 
with the Northwestern Bell Telephone 
Exchange Co. in May, 1898, at Minneap- 
olis, Minn. 

He remained in Minneapolis until 1901 
as power switchboard man and then be- 
came general superintendent of the Duluth 
Telephone Co., Mesaba Telephone Co. and 
Duglas Telephone Co., all Bell auxiliary 
companies in and around Duluth, Minn. 

In 1902 Mr. Kelsey became professor of 
telephone engineering at Purdue Univer- 
sity, Lafayette, Ind., where he established 
the course in telephone engineering. It 
was there that his acquaintance with In- 
dependent telephony began. 

While at Purdue University, he en- 
gaged in much litigation as an expert. He 
was also one of the jury of award at the 
world’s fair in St. Louis in 1904 and soon 
thereafter handled the valuation of the 
Keystone Telephone Co., which led to its 
financing by Fisk & Robinson, of New 
York. He also acted as expert for Kan- 
sas City, Mo., in what is said to be the 
first telephone rate case in this country. 

In 1905 Mr. Kelsey became sales man- 
ager of the Kellogg Switchboard & Sup- 
ply Co. of Chicago. It was during his 
connection of about ten years with that 
organization that he became acquainted 
with telephone men in every state in the 
Union and also in Canada. During this 


period state regulation of telephone com- 





Expert in Rate Cases, 


panies commenced and he turned his 
attention to the needs of the Independent 
companies, appearing in their behalf in 
various parts of the United States and 
Canada. 

In 1914, Mr. Kelsey severed his connec- 
tion with the Kellogg company and be- 
came vice-president and financial editor of 
TELEPHONY, succeeding H. B. McMeal as 
president in April, 1917. Due to ill health, 
which led to a nervous breakdown, Mr. 

















The Late J. C. Kelsey Attained a Wide 
Reputation as an Authority on Tele- 
phone Questions. Telephone Men 
Everywhere Knew Him. 


Kelsey retired from TrLepHony in Janu- 
ary, 1919. Since then he has appeared in 
several telephone rate cases as expert for 
the cities. He was also associated with 
the Rebuilt Telephone Equipment Co. 
Last winter he acted as secretary of the 
California Independent Telephone Asso- 
ciation. Last spring the state of his health 
required a rest and he was not active in 
business since. 

For a number of years Mr. Kelsey was 
vice-president of the Rogers Park National 
Bank and active in its affairs. 

During the period of his activity before 
his health gave way, “Jim” Kelsey was a 
prominent figure at all national Inde- 
pendent telephone conventions. The ses- 
sion of 1922 was the first he ever missed. 
At state meetings he was a well-known 
figure, and frequently had a place on the 
convention program. 

His weekly articles, which began ap- 
pearing in TELEPHONY in 1910, were care- 
fully read and pondered over by tele- 
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His Friends Were Legion 


phone men in all parts-of the world and 
his views and opinions were widely quoted 
wherever telephone men gathered. 

He was gifted with a terse, snappy 
style of writing that made his articles 
most popular, and, having an intimate 
knowledge of the problems of the small 
exchange manager, was constantly sought 
for advice on many questions concerning 
the handling of rural and small town 
properties. 

It was Mr. Kelsey’s custom to attach a 
“moral” to the end of his telephone essays, 
which added force to their direct applica- 
tion to every-day issues. 

Mr. Kelsey is survived by his widow and 
a son, James E., and daughter, Elizabeth, 
his father, a sister and two brothers. 
He was a Mason and an Elk. 


Pioneers Pass Resolution on Death 
of J. L. W. Zietlow. 

The executive committee of the Inde- 
pendent Pioneer Telephone Association on 
December 7, 1922, adopted a resolution 
on the death of J. L. W. Zietlow. The 
resolution is as follows: 

“Whereas, we learn with sorrow and 
regret, that on the fourteenth day of No- 
vember, 1922, J. L. W. Zietlow, of Aber- 
deen, S. D., a vice-president of the Inde- 
pendent Pioneer Telephone Association, 
and one of the oldest pioneers in years of 
service in the Independent telephone field, 
passed away; and 

Whereas, his splendid character, which 
combined all those elements of determina- 
tion and foresight, by which he surmount- 
ed misfortunes that would have discour- 
aged a weaker spirit, will live long in the 
memory of all telephone men; 

Now, therefore, be it resolved, That the 
executive committee of the Independent 
Pioneer Telephone Association, acting for 
and in behalf of the entire membership of 
the association, hereby expresses its sense 
of the great loss sustained by his family, 
his associates, this association and the tele- 
‘phone industry as a whole; and 

Be it further resolved, That the presi- 
dent of this association forward a copy 
of this resolution to the family of Mr. 
Zietlow with a letter of condolence.” 

The resolution was sent to Mr. Zietlow’s 
son, J. Ford Zietlow, accompanied by the 
following letter from President H. E. 
Bradley of the Independent Pioneer Tele- 
phone Association : 

“I hand you herewith copy of the reso- 
lution adopted by the executive committee 
of the Independent Pioneer Telephone 
Association, on the death of your father, 
J. L. W. Zietlow, and I wish to extend to 
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you, on behalf of the association, our most 
sincere sympathy. 

The Independent telephone industry has 
lost one of its staunchest supporters, and 
his example in the fight which he waged 
for years, under the most trying condi- 
tions, might well prove an inspiration to 
all men who had the pleasure of his ac- 
quaintance. 

May you and the other members of his 
family find some small measure of com- 
fort in the fact that his memory will live 
long in the hearts and minds of the tele- 
phone men throughout the entire country.” 


Municipal Regulation Discussed in 
Rate Committee Report. 

In the report of the committee on public 
utility rates to the National Association of 
Railway and Utilities Commissioners pre- 
sented at the recent convention at De- 
troit, the telephone was cited to show how 
short has been the history of some 
branches of the public utility business. 

“In previous years reports of this com- 
mittee,” says the report, “have dealt to a 
considerable extent with matters of rate 
forms and structure. In the early days of 
public utility regulation commissions nat- 
urally gave much attention to the problem 
of formulating such types of rates as 
would secure the most equitable distribu- 
tion possible of the cost of service. The 
same problem confronted the utility inter- 
ests themselves. 

“The literature of a few years ago 
abounds with articles discussing particular 
types of rates and methods of apportion- 
ment of expenses so as to accomplish the 
two-fold purpose of properly distributing 
costs and of making the rate schedules 
such as would be suitable for the develop- 
ment of the business. 

We do not mean to report to the asso- 
ciation that we. think the necessity for 
such studies is past but that the point has 
been reached where such necessity is fully 
realized by almost all parties interested. 
What may be termed the mechanics of 
rate-making will always constitute an im- 
portant study, but there are no recent de- 
velopments which we think should be made 
the subject of a report at this time. 

How short has been the history of some 
lines of utility business was impressed 
upon us recently when we read of the 
death of Alexander Graham Bell, the in- 
ventor of the telephone. In less than half 
a century the telephone was developed 
from the experimental stage demonstrated 
at the Philadelphia Centennial Exposition 
to practically a world wide utility serving 
many millions of people and supplying a 
medium for transacting a large part of the 
world’s business. 

We are all familiar with the large num- 
bers of Independent telephone companies 
which have been developed in this country 
but, in spite of the growth of these Inde- 
pendent companies, it has been true that 
from its inception the telephone business 
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of the United States has been substantially 
under the ownership of one organization. 

The electrical business of today, on the 
other hand, with its vast organizations 
and great developments, has grown out of 
the isolated electric plant serving an in- 
dividual community. 

It is generally true that the electrical 
business has lacked until recently the cen- 
tralization which characterized the tele- 
fhone industry and even today centraliza- 
tion has not reached any such point as that 
represented in the system of the American 
Telephone & Telegraph Co. Nevertheless, 
the past decade has witnessed a most re- 
markable degree of concentration and cen- 
tralization in the electrical utility business. 

The individual power plant supplying a 
single community, although not entirely 
a thing of the past, is rapidly becoming 
obsolete. As an illustration, and perhaps 
not by any means the best illustration, 
there was only one transmission system of 
any importance in the state of Wisconsin 
in 1910. At the present time or with con- 
struction work now in progress there is 
electrical connection from Lake Michigan 
to points in Iowa, and, except for one 
gap of about 20 miles, there are connected 
transmission lines from the Illinois line to 
St. Paul and to points farther distant. 

This concentration has, of course, led 
to greater efficiency in the production of 
energy and it has also largely revolution- 
ized the problem of fixing rates. ... 

The oldest public utility commission in 
the country dates from a time when the 
individual plant and the individual city 
were the units in public utility operation. 
Some exceptions to this rule of course, ex- 
isted but they were not general. Regula- 
tion of public utilities in its earlier forms 
was considered strictly a municipal func- 
tion and is so regarded today in a few 
of the states. 

The difficulties in the way of municipal 
regulation have, of course, been multiplied 
by changes in operating methods and by 
the concentration in ownership. The prob- 
lems which the public utility commissions 
have to meet, however, are complicated by 
that conception of the utility business 
which would regard each city as a unit 
end would hold that rates must be fixed 
by a determination, often impossible in 
practice, of the cost of service in the par- 
ticular community. 

The theory that each community con- 
stitutes a unit for the purpose of public 
utility regulation may have a very se- 
rious effect upon the work of regulatory 
commissions. It is seldom seriously argued 
that within a given city rates should be 
different for the same class of service on 
account of the location of the customer. 
This is the natural result of the develop- 
ment of the business under a system of 
individual municipal franchises. 

The public is not so ready, however, to 
accept the idea that the unit of territory to 
be considered in fixing rates might prop- 
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erly be the entire territory served by a 
company embracing a group of cities and 
villages. It is quite probable that if from 
the beginning franchises had been granted 
not for the service of individual cities 
but for the service of the territory now 
supplied by companies, the public would 
be reconciled to the idea that that terri- 
tory should serve as a separate unit for 
rate fixing. 

The rapid change in the electrical busi- 
ness with the elimination of the individual 
plant, the introduction of transmission 
lines and the substitution of large central 
steam or hydraulic power plants for scat- 
tered stations has proceeded in advance of 
any change in the popular conception of 
what constitutes a public utility. The pub- 
lic mind does not yet realize that the busi- 
ness has been revolutionized and has out- 
grown its earlier forms.” 





Business Part of Omaha, Neb., Has 
Machine-Switching Service. 


The Northwestern Bell Telephone Co. 
has completed the big job of changing all 
of its downtown Omaha, Neb., sub- 
scribers from a manual to a machine- 
switching basis. This was undertaken be- 
cause the exchanges in the business sec- 
tion were overloaded and an expensive 
reconstruction and redistribution cost faced 
the company. About this time the Ameri- 
can Telephone & Telegraph engineers had 
completed their tests of machine-switch- 
ing, and Omaha was determined upon as 
the place where the first large experiment 
should be made in order to test the cost 
of service feature. 


The first exchange was cut over nearly 
a year ago, and since then it has largely 
been a day-by-day cut-over, with each day 
seeing an additional number of dial tele- 
phones put into service. The last step was 
the cutting over of 150 of the larger 
P. B. X. systems. Twenty-five thousand 
stations in Omaha are now on the 
machine-switching basis, and the precision 
with which the work was done is attested 
by the fact that the load was balanced so 
nicely that no congestion of the apparatus 
was visible. Not a single girl was dis- 
missed, all being given places in other 
exchanges. 

President Belt says that no further in- 
stallations will be made. The engineers 
will now proceed to study the operations 
of the machine switches, in order to de- 
termine how it can be economically made 
a part of the plant. So far they are 
almost a unit in agreeing that the chief 
use should be in making extensions to 
care for growth and to replace wornout 
equipment. This use will be confined, for 
a time at least, to the larger cities. The 
first cost is more expensive than manual, 
but the company officials believe that the 
decreased operating costs will offset the 
advancing costs of service-giving in other 
departments. 





Radiotelephony and Wire Systems 





Kansas Company Uses Radio as a 
Developer of Revenue. 

By J. A. Gustafson, Manager, Fredonia 
Telephone Co., Fredonia, Kans. 

No doubt many telephone men are 
wondering what effect the radio will 
have on the telephone business. 

We have added a radio receiving set 
to our central office equipment and fur- 
nish radio service to our subscribers. 
This service is furnished over cable pairs 
that would otherwise be idle. 

To furnish this service we use a stan- 
dard radio receiving set and three stages 
of amplification. A circuit is furnished 
to the subscriber at a monthly rental for 
the circuit only, and the subscriber buys 
his own loud-speaker or receivers. 

A daily newspaper and the county farm 
bureau have special circuits and receive 
the markets several times each day. We 
are paid well for the use of our circuits 
and for the labor connected with it for 
furnishing this service and have not 
missed a market on account of weather 
conditions for two months.. Our charges 
are not made for radio markets, only for 
the labor and regular telephone equip- 
ment used. The farm bureau uses our 
toll lines to give these markets to other 
towns in the county. This gives us some 
toll business. 

Loud speakers are located in drug 
stores, news stands, candy kitchens, res- 
taurants, offices and residences. We tune 
in the daily afternoon concerts and even- 
ing concerts. We make no promises as 
to the service we will furnish, but tune 
in when receiving conditions are good. 
All who have the service are well pleased 
and would not want to see it discon- 
tinued. 

The chief operators and supervisors as 
well as bookkeepers 
know how to tune in. 








When the radio fever began sweep- 
ing the country, telephone men natural- 
ly became interested. 

Some saw in it possibilities of using it 
as an auxiliary to increase their revenues 
—but most telephone managers could 
not see exactly where the wire telephone 
service could be combined with the re- 
ceiving of radio broadcasting and bring 
in a financial return. However, it was 
the natural thing for them to experi- 
ment and endeavor to attain the reputa- 
tion of being “the local authority” on 
things radio as well as telephonic—for 
“who knows what will develop.” 

Here is a story by a Kansas manager 
telling how he has turned his radio re- 
ceiving set into a revenue developer. 
Undoubtedly other managers are utiliz- 
ing radio as a revenue producer—and 
many others should, either as a source 
of increased personal income for them- 
selves, through the sale of radio equip- 
ment, or for their companies through 
the use of its facilities. 

Mr. Gustafson will answer questions 
as to his experiences in the working of 
his plan—but let’s hear from the others 
who are also experimenting to find the 
answer to the question—‘How can the 
telephone man profit from radio?” 








many as there are cord circuits to spare on 
the switchboard. We sometimes use an idle 
position for this. At the present time we 
make no charge for this switchboard 
ccnnection. From the requests we have 
for these connections, we think that with 
a five-cent charge we would have con- 
siderable demand for this service. 

Radio service furnished by the tele- 





It requires only a little 


of their time. After 
iti 





having tuned in a sta- 
tion, they can leave the 
set and go on with their 
regular work. 

The rental received 
from cable pairs, that 
would otherwise be idle, 
makes it a paying 
proposition for us. We 
have 5-cent slot sta- 
tions at the hotels and 
we have been repaid 
for this service. 

We also have a con- 
nection on our switch- 
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board and upon request 
subscribers can have 
their telephones  con- 
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nected. We can connect 
on the multiples as 


Diagram of Connections From Radio Set to Switchboard. 
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phone companies will reach a large num- 
ber of homes where the people do not 
feel able to invest in a radio set. Where 
a crystal set can be used, this would not 
apply. We are over 150 miles from a 
broadcasting station of any size. Our 
service is also practical for hotels, res- 
taurants, drug stores, etc., where they 
do not have time to use a receiving set, 
but desire to get the concerts for the 
benefit of their customers. 

All standard makes of radio sets and 
tubes are sold with a license to be used 
for amateur or experimental use only. 
There might be a legal question as to 
our right to use these sets for commer- 
cial purposes, therefore we do not make 
a charge for the radio broadcasting re- 
ceived,—only for the regular telephone 
equipment used in connection with the 
stations. 

Wired radio is practical, and will no 
doubt in the near future play a large 
part in furnishing commercial telephone 
service and _ distributing broadcasting 
programs. 

Connections to our stations and switch- 
board are made as shown in the diagram. 


Conference on Radio Standardiza- 
tion to Be Held Next Month. 


The Bureau of Standards of the De- 
partment of Commerce has called a con- 
ference on radio standardization to be 
held on Friday, January 12, 1923,°in New 
York City. The desirability of calling 
a general conference on radio standardiza- 
tion has been apparent in many ways. 

This call is issued by the Bureau of 
Standards at the specific request of the 
following associations and organization: 
Institute of Radio Engineers; National 
Radio Chamber of Commerce; Radio Ap- 
paratus Section, Associated Manufac- 
turers of Electrical Supplies; National 
Retail and Dry Goods _ Association; 
American Radio Relay League; and the 
Radio Corporation of America. 


These organizations have pointed out 
that there is need for greater uniformity 
in the methods of describing, rating, and 
testing of performance of radio ap- 
paratus. 

Invitations are being issued to all of the 
national associations of an engineering 
and technical nature which are known to 
be interested in radio standardization. 
The representation of radio manufac- 
turers will, in general, be through the 
trade associations of which they are 
members. While it is desired to make 
the conference thoroughly and broadly 
representative, it is expected that the or- 
ganizations invited will limit their repre- 
sentation to one or two persons in order 
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that the conference as effective 
as possible. 

The purpose of the conference is to 
consider broadly (1) Whether a formula- 
tion of standards for radio apparatus and 
service shall be made; (2) if so what 
general classes of apparatus or service 
should be included; and (3) what pro- 
cedure shall be recommended for carry- 
ing out the conclusions reached by the 
conference. 

If the conference decides that 
standards should be formulated, it is ex- 
pected that they will be prepared with 
special consideration of the wide range 
of interests which are concerned with 
the subject, and that these standards may 
ultimately be adopted with the approval 
of the American Engineering Standards 
Committee as an American Standard. 


may be 


radio 


Precise Standardization of Radio 
Frequencies. 

The U. S. Bureau oi Standards has de- 
veloped a very precise method of stan- 
dardization of radio wave lengths and fre- 
quencies, which is the fundamental basis 
of radio measurements in this country. 

By the process used, the frequency of 
radio waves is compared with that of an 
audible musical note. A tuning fork is 
mounted in such a way that it may be 
made to control the frequency of an oscil- 
latory circuit. The frequency of another 
oscillatory circuit operating at much 
higher frequencies is then compared with 
it by means of a cathode-ray oscillo- 
graph. | 

This latter instrument consists of the 
cathode-ray tube, a special kind of vacu- 
um tube in which the narrow stream of 
electrons is subjected to the action of 
electric fields applied by the two alter- 
nating current generators. When neither 
generator is operating, the electrons, im- 
pinging on the active screen at the end 
of the tube, cause a single luminous spot. 

If one generator is connected, the spot 
is deflected back and forth along a sin- 
gle line—horizontal or vertical as the case 
may be—with such rapidity that it ap- 
pears as a solid line. If both generators 
are applied simultaneously, the spot os- 
cillates both horizontally and _ vertical- 
ly and appears, in general, as a blurred 
luminous rectangle. 

If, however, the frequencies of the 
two generators bear a simple ratio, such 
as 4 to 1, the spot traverses and retra- 
verses a definite simple path, forming a 
figure by which the frequency ratio may 
be recognized. It has been found pos- 
sible to compare frequency ratios as high 
as 21 to 1. 

The bureau is at present engaged in 
the standardization of a high precision 
standard wave meter by this means. A 
tuning fork of known frequency, approxi- 
mately 1,000 cycles per second, is used 
as the basis of the standardization. 

A low-frequency generator is tuned to 
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successive multiples of this frequency by 
means of the cathode-ray oscillograph and 
corresponding settings of the wave meter 
are obtained. A third generator is sim- 
ilarly tuned to multiples of these fre- 
quencies and thus by successive stages the 
standardization is extended to include fre- 


quencies as high as 5,000 kilo-cycles (60 
meters). 
It is intended that this wave meter 


be used as the basic standard for the 
standardization of commercial wave me- 


ters. 


What Those Illinois Resolutions 
Were Intended to Express. 

H. H. Knipe, of Olney, Ill., president 
of the Commercial Telephone & Telegraph 
Co., has written TELEPHONY a letter rela- 
tive to the published reports of the recent 
convention of the United States Inde- 
pendent Telephone Association, particu- 
larly as they applied to the so-called Illi- 
nois resolutions. 

Mr. Knipe’s letter, 
explanatory, follows: 

Olney, Ill., December 5, 1922. 
“Telephony Publishing Corp., 
116 South Michigan Ave., 
Chicago, II. 
Gentlemen : 

Having been the father of the motion 
to adopt resolutions recently passed by 
the Illinois Telephone Association at its 
Peoria convention regarding proposed 
changes in the form of the national tele- 
phone association, it is my thought that 
the published reports of the proceedings 
of the national convention might permit 
of a misinterpretation being placed on the 
entire subject. 

The resolutions were 


which is self- 


intended, in the 
beginning, to express a sentiment which 
has been growing ‘in strength in Illinois 
for some time, and which sentiment sup- 
ports a stronger form of organization for 
the national telephone association than it 
now has. The resolutions were intended 
merely to provide a legal method of auto- 
matically increasing the membership of 
the United States Independent Telephone 
Association in Illinois and other states 
through the simple expedient of making all 
members of such state associations mem- 
bers of the national association. 
Everything in the resolutions was de- 
signed to render such an arrangement as 
this possible, and, as the father of the 
motion for the adoption of these resolu- 
tions, I respectfully suggest that the mat- 
ter be considered on that basis only. 
From some of the reports of the con- 
vention of the United States Independent 
Telephone Association held in Chicago, 
some of those who were not at the meet- 
ing would be led to believe there were a 
great many in attendance at the conven- 
tion when the Illinois resolution was under 
discussion. This is misleading as, when 
the resolution was under discussion, there 


were very few there, and no one from 
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Illinois to oppose the objectors or explain 
the resolution to show why the Illinois 
association had passed it. 

At the meeting of the executive com- 
mittees of the various state 
held the afternoon of the last day of the 
convention, there were representatives of 
the Illinois association in attendance and 
after the resolution was explained, the 
sentiment was quite different. It was very 
plain that there was quite a sentiment in 
favor of that part of the Illinois resolu- 
tion that united the and national 
organizations to a closer working condi 
tion. 

As to the provision in the Illinois reso 
lution to change the name of the associa- 
tion and admit the Bell company to have 
representation, it was only intended be- 
cause its membership had worked out with 
great satisfaction in Illinois. The Ill- 
nois association was ready to recommend 
the same condition to the United States 
association, but had no idea of trying to 
force any such provisions over the senti- 
ment of a majority of membership, espe- 
cially as there was not a suggestion or an 
intimation to me from any member of the 
Bell company that they desired a member- 
ship in the United States association. 

Since the Chicago convention a_ great 
many have expressed a desire to have 
closer working conditions between the 
state and national association, and it is 
my opinion that most all state associations 
at their meetings will choose a director to 
serve on the board of directors on the 
United States association before their next 
annual meeting and be fully prepared to 
make the change as outlined. 

Trusting this will clear some of the 
misinformed about the Illinois resolution 
and convince them and all others that the 
Illinois association, with its 800 Inde- 
pendent telephone plants, is working for 
the best interests to all in the telephone 
business, | am 


associations 


state 


Very respectfully, 
H. H. Knipe.” 


“Research and Art of Communica- 
tion” Before Chicago Engineers. 
The meeting of the Western Society of 

Engineers, Chicago, at which E. H. Col- 

pitts, assistant chief engineer of the West- 

ern Electric Co., is to speak on the sub- 
ject of “Research in the Art of Communi- 
cation,” will be held at the Aryan Grotto, 

741 South Wabash avenue, Chicago, Mon- 

day, December 18, at 7:00 p. m. 

In last week’s issue it was stated that 
this meeting would be held in the rooms 
of the Western Society of Engineers in 
the Monadnock Block, but owing to the 
limited seating capacity the change was 
made to the Aryan Grotto. 

Mr. Colpitts will use special equipment 
to demonstrate the loud-speaking apparatus 
for auditoriums, carrier current telephony 
(wired wireless) and talking moving pic- 
tures explaining vacuum tube phenomena. 





Preservation of Telephone Poles 


A Study of Pole Conditions and Some Logical Reasons Why Pole Protection 
Pays—Submitted for Consideration of Illinois Telephone Men at the Recent 
Convention—Published by Courtesy of the Illinois Telephone Association 


The science of wood preservation is a 
very interesting one, especially to the tele- 
phone industry, as many thousand dol- 
lars are saved each year by the operating 
companies that have given this subject 
careful consideration. 

Untreated poles have been used where 
climatic conditions and constituents of the 
soil are conducive to rapid deterioration. 
It is, therefore, an important engineering 
problem to determine the most economical 
method of preserving poles. 

Because of the financial condition of 
many of the smaller companies, they have 
not felt justified in using treated poles. 
However, when such companies consider 
they are spending tremendous sums for 
reconstructing lines and this cost could be 
materially reduced by determining the 
most economical pole for them to use, they 
would save a sum equivalent to twice their 
original investment over a period of years. 

Because engineers are realizing the im- 
portance of giving consideration to this 
subject and because of the growing scarc- 
ity of timber and the increased cost of 
commodities manufactured from it, the 
wood preservation industry has had a very 
rapid growth during the past several years. 
The industry has moved forward along 
practical lines as we are fortunate in hav- 
ing over 50 years’ experience for. a teacher. 
This experience has developed standard 
methods of treating timber by what may 
be termed the pressure process. 

Before considering in detail the man- 
ner in which timber is most economically 
treated, we should know the reason why 
creosote preserves timber. It, therefore, 
will be necessary to consider the structure 
of wood and the destructive agency, which 
we call decay or rot. If you were to cut 
an untreated piece of wood, and magnify 
the cross section many times, you would 
see a structure resembling honeycomb. 

Each globular section in the structure 
is surrounded by distinct stiff walls. These 
sections are commonly known as wood 
cells. These cells are joined together by 
means of canals. In the living tree they 
contain water and act as water carriers. 
When they become inactive and dry, they 
contain air. By reason of variations in 
climatic conditions the structure varies in 
size and extent of growth; for instance, 
a rainy spring will mean that there will 
be more water passing up and down 
through the cells of the wood, just under 
the bark. 

This means that more and larger wood 
cells will develop and there is a wider ring 


By C. C. Fritz 
Long-Bell Lumber Co., Kansas City, Mo. 
of growth. During the fall and winter 
the tree grows but very little and the wood 
cells are small and compact. A difference 
is, therefore, noted in the wood which is 
grown in the spring and that which is 
grown in the other seasons so that distinct 
rings of growth are noticed for each year. 


Sapwood is composed of wood cells, 


which make up the more recent rings of 








America, Land of Self-Made Men. 


There is one thing that is important 
for the youth of today to remember. 
That is that he is living in America. 
The tradition of equality is not a hol- 
low one. Nor is the question of oppor- 
tunity. His life will be what he makes 
it, not what his parents or his condition 
made it. 

The son of an English butler who 
marries an English maid may aspire to 
hold the same position when his father 
dies. But if an American butler 
marries a maid in an American home, 
their son, nine times out of ten, gets a 
high school education, and very often a 
college education. He can travel just 
as fast and as far as his ability will 
carry him. This may sound sententious, 
but it is a fact—General W. W. Atter- 
bury, vice-president, Pennsylvania Rail- 
road Co. 








growth. When these cells become inac- 
tive, or when there is a sufficient number 
of later rings of growth to provide the 
tree with water, the older cells produce 
gummy substances, which close or partly 
close the canals and cell walls. These 
gums contain tannins which are preserva- 
tive and which will retard decay of this 
part of the wood, which is called heart- 
wood. Therefore, heartwood is not as 
readily treated as sapwood, nor is it im- 
portant to have it treated, as it contains 
decay retardants. 

Decay of wood is generally due to the 
action of low forms gf plant life known as 
fungi. This destructive agent is carried 
by the wind in minute forms and when 
these forms lodge on wood, they attack 
the walls of the wood cells and grow in 
the form of thread-like rootlets, breaking 
the cell walls down so that the wood is 
reduced into a mass having little resem- 
blance to the original material. 

Decay will not develop unless there is 
heat, air, moisture and food present. If 
we eliminate one of these, 
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the minute’ 


forms of decay cannot live and there will 
be no deterioration. For instance, an un- 
treated pole will not decay, as a rule, above 
the ground line as it is usually dry, but 
just at the ground line, or just below, 
the pole will be found starting to decay 
within a couple of years after it has been 
set. At the bottom of the pole where there 
is very little air, there will be, as a rule, 
no deterioration. 

What will prevent decay from destroy- 
ing wood? The answer is creosote, when 
it is forced into the wood so as to thor- 
oughly saturate the sapwood. We know 
that this is true as 50 years’ experience 
with treated timber has proven it. 

Creosote oil is obtained from coal, and 
is a by-product in the manufacture of coke 
and illuminating gas. When coal is placed 
in a closed retort or in a coke oven and 
heat is applied, gas, coke and coal-tar are 
produced. If this coal-tar is boiled in a 
still, creosote oil will come off at tempera- 
tures between 200 degrees and 400 degrees 
Centigrade. 

When creosote, or dead oil of coal-tar, 
as it is sometimes called, is placed in a 
still and the temperature raised to around 
200 degrees Centigrade, such antiseptic 
solutions as naphtha and benzol come off 
These are known as light oils. At 230 de- 
grees Centigrade, tar acids and naphthalene 
come off. These are known as middle oils 
and chemists claim them to be the most 
important constituents of creosote as they 
are highly antiseptic. 

When poles are pressure treated, they 
appear to have frost on them. These white 
flakes are naphtha in a crystalline form. 
When the creosote is raised to higher tem- 
perature, an antiseptic solution known as 
anthracene comes off. This is a highly 
toxic constituent of. creosote, and, there- 
fore, important as a preservative. 

In order to prevent decay, creosote 
should be forced into the wood so that the 
cell structure is saturated with it. It is 
then impossible for these minute forms of 
decay to develop, as it is not possible for 
them to obtain food from the cell walls, 
when they are saturated with this antisep- 
tic preservative. 

We will now consider briefly different 
standard methods of treating timber un- 
der pressure with creosote. Each of these 
methods undoubtedly has its special ad- 
vantages. In a general way, there are two 
methods of treating timber under pressure. 
These are what are known as the full 
and empty cell treatments. 

Under full cell, the Bethel treatment is’ 
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the oldest and may be considered as stand- 
ard. In a general way, this method of 
operation consists of admitting live steam 
under pressure of approximately 20 
pounds per square inch into the cylinders 
or retorts containing the wood under treat- 
ment, this pressure being maintained for 
several hours, the exact time depending on 
the operators as well as on the moisture 
content of the wood. If steam pressure 
is permitted to go very much above 20 
pounds, there is danger of injury to the 
timber. 

When steam is blown out of the retort 
a vacuum is created and as much air as 
possible is excluded from the cylinder and 
from the wood structure. The condensed 
steam and sap in the wood is drawn off 
at the same time. Creosote oil is run into 
the cylinder, heated to a temperature of 
approximately 190 degrees Fahr., pres- 
sure pumps are started and continued until 
the desired amount of the preservative has 
been injected. This is figured from the 
gauges on the cylinder. The remaining oil 
is then forced back into the storage tanks. 

Timber is allowed to drip for a few min- 
utes and finally the cylinder doors are 
opened and the treated timber withdrawn. 
This operation requires in the neighbor- 
hood of 10 to 15 hours. The time required 
for treatment, however, depends upon the 
size and the amount of moisture in the 
timber and the number’ of pounds of creo- 
sote required per cubic foot. 

There are two empty cell methods of 
treatment which are used quite extensively. 
These are the Rueping and Lowry meth- 
ods. These methods secure protection 
against decay by injecting creosote deep 
into the wood so that the oil does not read- 
ily leach to the surface. The Rueping 
process is carried out by first injecting in- 
to the cylinder an air pressure of about 
75 pounds. This compresses the air in the 
timber. 

While this pressure is held, creosote is 
forced into the timber at a high pressure, 
and after the timber has been covered 
with creosote the pressure is raised to 
around 175 pounds. This increased pres- 
sure forces the oil into the wood cells. 
When the required amount of creosote is 
forced in, the pressure is released and the 
expansion of the compressed air within 
the wood forces out the oil and leaves a 
coating of creosote on the cell walls. This 
surplus oil is then run back into storage 
tanks. 

The Lowry process differs from the 
Rueping inasmuch as air is not injected in- 
to the cylinder and timber initially. As 
soon as the cylinder is closed, creosote oil 
is admitted and forced into the timber to 
the required amount under high pressure. 
This does not require as great pressure 
to force into the wood the required amount 
of oil as it does by Rueping. A pressure 
of approximately 50 pounds is sufficient. 
This varies, however, with the size of tim- 
ber and quantity of oil required. 

With this process there is an even dis- 
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tribution of oil through the sapwood and 
an impregnation of the cellular structure 
of the wood, not only coating the cell wells 
but impregnating them. The oil is then 
run out of the cylinders, and a high vacu- 
um is quickly drawn. This vacuum should 
be in the neighborhood of 24 inches, de- 
pending, however, upon the altitude in 
which the treating plant is located. Sud- 
den expansion of air, which is naturally 
compressed in the timber, pushes out of 
the wood the surplus oil and the vacuum 
which is applied during treatment cleans 
the surface of the timber of surplus pre- 
servative. 

As both the full and empty cell process 
have their advantages for specialized 
work, the full cell process is especially 
adaptable for the treatment of piling and 
timbers that are to be used in the construc- 
tion of bridges and wharfs located in wa- 
ter that is infested with marine borers. If 
the water in which piling is located is 
heavily infested with marine borers, the 
piles should be treated to the point of re- 
fusal or should be treated with approxi- 
mately 24 pounds of creosote oil per cubic 
foot. 

If this method is used in treating tim- 
ber for this class of construction, the 
preservative has a tendency to leach to the 
surface, which to a large extent, will pre- 
vent the entrance of such destructive 
agents as limnori and teredo into the body 
of the pile. It is customary to treat tim- 
ber green when the Bethel or full cell 
process is used. The timber as you will 
note under the description of this process, 
is artificially seasoned by steaming. 

When timber is treated by either of the 
empty cell processes it can more efficieritly 
be treated when air-seasoned. Timber in 
the green state has in the neighborhood of 
70 per cent moisture, and according to 
-strength tests is approximately one-half as 
strong as when air-seasoned. It is, there- 
fore, a general practice to treat poles by 
the empty cell. processes after they have 
been air-seasoned. 


Since your association is more interested 
in the method of treatment adaptable to 
the treating of poles, we will consider 
both the full cell and empty cell treat- 
ments. Inspections which have been made 
on old lines indicate that it is important 
to have the sapwood thoroughly saturated 
with the preservative. It would, there- 
fore, seem advisable to use the method of 
treatment that would give the deeper pene- 
tration and, consequently, the more thor- 
ough saturation of the sapwood with the 
same quantity of oil. 


Many operating companies have objected 
to the use of pressure-treated poles, as 
creosote which has been injected into the 
wood leaks to the surface during the sum- 
mer months. This objection has, to a large 
extent, been eliminated by the use of empty 
cell treatments. Therefore, since a deeper 


penetration is obtained and excess preser- 
vative which would leak to the surface is 
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to a large extent removed during treat- 
ment by the empty cell processes, thes« 
processes are more practical for use in 
treating poles than the Bethel or full cell 
process. 

Long leaf yellow pine has been chosen 
for the treatment by the pressure process, 
as it may impregnated with 
preservative and fulfills every quality of a 
good pole. The poles are first peeled, air- 
seasoned for several months and are man- 
ufactured under strict specifications. Long 
leaf pine is very strong. The modulus 
of rupture of this timber as shown in Bul- 
letin No. 556 of the U. S. Department of 
Agriculture is approximately twice that oi 
timber ordinarily used in the manufacture 
of poles. 

Approximately 25 years ago there were 
installed in the neighborhood of 20,000 
creosoted pine poles in the Southern States. 
The last report on the condition of these 
poles shows that a very great percentage 
were sound and free from deterioration. 
Untreated poles set under the same con- 
ditions as these creosoted pine poles will 
haye an average life of not more than ten 
years. It is, therefore, quite evident that 
a saving of many thousand dollars each 
year would result if proper consideration 
were given to the treatment of poles by 
the telephone industry. 


readily be 


Many Matters Discussed at Tyler 
Meeting of Texas Association. 
of the announcement of the 
League of Texas Municipalities that it ex- 
pects to have presented at the next session 
of the legislature a public utilities bill, the 
Tyler meeting of the Texas Independent 
Telephone Associations, held December 13, 
was a rather important one. President R. 
B. Still of the association gave the mem- 
bers much food for thought in his talk 
on “What the Next Legislature May Bring 
Us.” He cautioned them that every mem- 
ber must be alert to protect his rights. 

The recent decision of the Treasury De- 
partment—which makes more specific and 
emphatic the previous rulings regarding 
the keeping of accounts—was discussed in 
connection with “Telephone Accounting 
and Your Federal Reports,” by F. M. 
Moore, auditor of the Texas Telephone 

Co., Waco. 

The prospective minimum wage law in 
Texas was also a subject discussed with 
much interest. 


In view 


Annual Meeting of Kentucky Util- 
ities Association Held. 

The Kentucky Association of Public 
Utilities held its regular annual meeting at 
Lexington on December 12, in the Univer- 
sity of Kentucky. 

Among the addresses delivered at the 
convention was one by W. B. Fisher, sec- 
retary of the Louisville Home Telephone 
Co., of Louisville, on the subject, “Proper 
Relations between Utilities and the Pub- 
lic—an Asset.” 
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[HE C. A. X. (Community Automatic Exchange) 

brings to the small town the very best that modern 
telephony can offer--the same, rapid, accurate and 
convenient service that subscribers of city automatic 
exchanges know and appreciate. 


The C. A. X. is a simple automatic switchboard for the 
small village or rural community, arranged to operate 
without attention except for short visits at intervals of 
one or two weeks. It is simple enough to be entirely 
reliable at all times, economical to install and easy to 
maintain. It 1s complete enough to be adequate for all 
small town traffic or service requirements. 


The C. A. X. is more economical to operate and brings 
better profits than any other small town system. Its 
low cost places it easily within the reach of any 
operating company. The C. A. X. can be operated 
in connection with either manual or automatic toll 
centers with equal economy. 


If you are interested in increasing your small ex- 
change profits, let us furnish further information. 


Automatic Electric Company 


FACTORY AND GENERAL OFFICES: CHICAGO, ILLINOIS. 
BRANCH OFFICES IN ALL PRINCIPAL CITIES 
ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 


INTERNATIONAL TELEPHONE SALES AND ENGINEEKING CORPORATION, New York 


international Automatic Telephone Company, Ltd. Compagnie Francaise pour Exploitation des Procédés Thomson-Houston 


London. Paris 
Automatic Telephone Mfg. Co., Ltd., Liverpool. Automatic Telephones, Australasia, Ltd., Sydney 
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Aids for Improving Collections 


Policies by Which One Company Attained a Collection Average of 96 Per 






Cent—Service Cheerfully and Efficiently Given but Prompt Compensation In- 
sisted Upon, No Free List—Address at New York Up-State Meeting at Syracuse 


The prompt collection of money due is 
one of the fundamentals of modern bus- 
iness. Prompt collections mean the keep- 
ing of capital at work for yourself—not 
for someone else, to whom you actually 
loan it without interest. 

Before my arrival in Newark to take up 
my duties with the Wayne Telephone Co., 
1 had one sincere hope, and that was that 
| would not in any way be responsible for 
the collections, for I had been thoroughly 
fed up on that particular phase of the 
telephone work. 

But when I saw the collection report of 
the Wayne company, I was immediately 
interested in how they had been able to 
maintain a collection percentage averag- 
ing 96 per cent. My interest was very 
acute for the reason that I had previously 
been connected with another company of 
about the same size, where we had only 
been able to maintain a collection averag- 
ing 65 per cent in 1921. It was down to 
54 per cent in 1919 and my personal aim 
was 80 per cent, but we were unable to 
reach that point. To me, 96 per cent was 
incredible. 

However, I soon found the answer, as 
to how it had been accomplished. I found 
it in the attitude of the management and 
in the collection routine itself. Time will 
not permit reading the entire routine, but 
I will briefly outline its scope. 


The routine, issued to all chief opera- 
tors, explains the reason for its existence, 
cautions employes to maintain friendly re- 
lations with the public but stifl effect col- 
lections; it also gives reasons why sub- 
scribers should pay their bills when due. 
As prompt collections are primarily the 
result of education, the routine attempts, 
first, to educate the employes having the 
work in charge. 

With the exception of village, town, 
county and state accounts, all accounts are 
payable within the month rendered: 


On the 16th of the month all unpaid 
stubs are removed from the file and sub- 
scribers are called and asked when their 
bill can be taken care of. Should a sub- 
scriber request extension of time for not 
more than six days, such request may be 
granted where there is no reason to ques- 
tion his intention to pay within the time 
stated. Extension of time beyond six 


days will not be granted except on specific 
approval of thé general manager’s office. 
Where promises are not fulfilled, service 
may be denied without further notice, such 
action being taken promptly. 





By F. A. Burger 


Auditor, Wayne Telephone Co., Newark, N. Y. 


The following month, if the account still 
remains unpaid, service is denied both 
ways, and orders issued to disconnect. If 
the subscriber pays his bill and wishes to 
retain service, a charge of $1.50 is col- 
lected. 

The outstanding feature of this routine 
is that the subscriber is taken to task on 
the first day after the date the account is 
due, as printed on the bill; and that the 








KNOW HUMAN NATURE. 


Those who expect to occupy posi- 
tions which will give them exceptional 
power and influence should learn how 
important it is to know human nature. 

That is the knowledge that will make 
it possible for them correctly to judge 
the capacity of those who have already 
succeeded in the rural community, 
small city or restricted group, and to 
select from among them the men and 
women to whom they can intrust the 
responsible work of organization and 
management necessary in the conduct 
of great enterprises—George M. Rey- 
nolds, chairman, board of directors, 
Continental & Commercial Bank, Chi- 
cago. 








accounts are followed through to the de- 
nial of service and finally disconnection. 


Three or four times a year we have is- 
sued leaflets entitled “Service Talks” 
which have tended to bring about a closer 
and more harmonious relationship between 
the company and its subscribers. 


A friendly rivalry exists between the 
different exchanges in developing the high- 
est collection percentage, and we issue 
monthly reports showing the relative 
standing of each office. 


There exists also a rivalry between the 
different departments in doing their ut- 
most in giving excellent service. 

These things all help to make our col- 
lection work easier. 

As I have said béfore, the prompt col- 
lection of accounts, is primarily a matter 
of education, and the process of educating 
your subscribers to pay when they should, 
naturally, takes time and unceasing efforts. 
About 95 per cent of the subscribers will 
fall in line readily, but there always re- 
mains that small percentage that we find 
hard to educate to any change in their 
practice. But when this small percentage 
meets a line that does not waver, they will, 
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with some reluctance probably, come over 
to your method of doing business. 

You may think that our territory is dif- 
ferent from the other fellow’s, and you 
may feel that your company operates un- 
der conditions that would not allow such a 
“cast-iron” routine as ours. \Vayne coun- 
ty is primarily a fruit-raising district, 
necessitating extensive rural service; we 
have 5,444 stations, 2,049 of them being 
rural; we operate 13 exchanges, ranging 
in size from 56 to 1,250 stations. 

With the exception of Newark, the 
chief operators have charge of the col- 
lections. At Newark we have a cashier, 
who also does toll posting work. As a 
matter of fact, we have no one in our 
employ whose time is devoted entirely to 
collection work. Collecting has become an 
interesting variation from our other du- 
ties. I don’t believe the Wayne company 
was especially blessed with a select set 
of conditions to operate under. 


You may ask—how did we overcome the 
problem of the farmer who does not come 
to town often; had not received his milk 
check or realized on his fruit crop; the 
delinquent who happened to be on our 
board of directors, the local “Honorables,” 
the very particular friends of the com- 
pany; and the subscriber who feels that 
his credit rating places him above being 
obliged to live up to the company’s regula- 
tions? 

I asked these very same questions of 
our president and general manager, Mr. 
McDonough, and this is how he replied: 


“We are giving our subscribers service 
365 days in the year—we serve them any 
minute of the day or night. In return we 
ask a reasonable compensation—and we 
demand, and insist, that this compensa- 
tion be made promptly. 

“We have absolutely no favorites; di- 
rectors, doctors, lawyers or politicians re- 
ceive no special treatment. Names mean 
nothing to us—we treat all accounts in 
their numerical order. 

“We must, and we do, discharge our 
obligations to the subscribers promptly— 
which means service—and insist that they 
do likewise and promptly discharge their 
obligations to us.” 

This reply, I believe, is the basic 
thought underlying our collection policy. 
It reflects the attitude of the management, 
and it is this attitude, coupled with the 
loyal co-operation of our employes, that is 
responsible for our present standing in 
collections. Let me give you a few fig- 
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ures taken from our last collection re- 

port—the month of September. 

On September 1 we billed sub- 
nn a ne ee 21,437 


Leaving unpaid the small sum of. 289 
Number of accounts unpaid...... 177 





*Or 98.65 per cent. 


At Newark, our largest exchange, all 
accounts were paid but one—and that was 
a state account. 

Now, what does this mean to the Wayne 
Telephone Co.? Briefly, it means that we 
have the use of funds that are ordinarily 
retained in the pockets of subscribers; it 
reduces our interest expense and lessens 
our loss through uncollectible accounts. 
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Our collection and accounting expenses 
are reduced insofar as it gives our organ- 
ization a greater amount of time to de- 
vote to other productive work. And from 
a financial standpoint our accounts re- 
ceivable reflect such a healthy state of af- 
fairs that bankers are ready and willing 
to—yes, actually want to—loan us money. 

Furthermore, it makes our collection 
work, not a dread, but a pleasure. 

In closing I want to state a personal be- 
lief, based on collection experience both 
good and bad: 

If you are giving the service that you 
should be giving, there is only one real 
obstacle to a high percentage of collection, 
and that is your own attitude. Get the 
right attitude, outline your plan, go after 
it hard and persistentlhyv—and it will be 
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only a matter of time before you will be 
close to the 100 per cent mark; a point the 
Wayne Telephone Co., some day, hopes 
to reach. 


Thanks to a Telephone Operator, 
Monticello, N. Y., Still Is. 

The village of Monticello, N. Y., three 
miles west of Richfield Springs, would 
have been destroyed by fire which started 
at 2 o’clock in the morning of December 
6, had not Miss Elsie Taylor, telephone 
operator at Richfield Springs, personally 
called every member of the fire depart- 
ment in that village and got them started 
on their way to Monticello. 

The hotel, three barns and two dwelling 
houses were destroyed. A _ blizzard 
raging at the time. 


was 


Commissions, Courts and Councils 


Discussion and Rulings of State Bodies Having Supervision Over Telephone 
Companies—Decisions of Courts in Matters of Interest to Public Utilities 
Councils Relative to Franchise, Rates and Service 


and Actions of City 


Missouri Commission Publishes 
Defense of Its Rate Raises. 

A defense of the acts of the Missouri 
Public Service Commission is contained 
in the annual report in a resume of the 
work of that body from the time of its 
formation in 1913, down to date. 

In the introduction to the report, which 
is signed by John A. Kurtz, chairman, and 
by Commissioners Edwin J. Bean, Noah 
W. Simpson, Hugh McIndoe and A. J. 
O’Reilly, it is stated that for some time it 
has been felt by the body that the facts 
concerning it have not been presented to 
the public in a comprehensive form; that 
the average citizen is not familiar with its 
work, and that what experience the public 
of this state has had with the commission 
has been during a period of high prices. 

This is due largely, it is explained, to 
the fact that the commission came into 
existence immediately prior to the out- 
break of the world war. 

The commission was created April 15, 
1913, and it is observed in the report that 
was a very inopportune time for it to be- 
gin operation. Had it been created 10 
years earlier, it would have had an op- 
portunity to demonstrate its operation un- 
der normal conditions. 

However, hardly had the commission 
organized and completed the employment 
of engineers, accountants and other ex- 
perts when the chaotic conditions resulting 
from the world war began to be felt. 
Prices of labor and materials began to rise 
and continued to rise. This resulted in 
an increase in the cost of operating all 
public utilities in the state. 

The report recites the many cases in 
which it was necessary to increase rates in 
order that utilities might meet the in- 
creased cost of operation and tells also of 





the storm of opposition that arose against 
the commission. 

The report says that the situation which 
faced the commission and the conditions 
which it was compelled to meet in the rate 
cases are well illustrated by the figures 
showing the increased cost of operation of 
the utilities. 

One of these compilations shows that in 
1920 fuel costs were 238 per cent higher 
than in 1913, that metal products had ad- 
vanced 186 per cent and building materials 
300 per cent. 

Another compilation taken from figures 
gathered by the Engineering News shows 
that common labor in 1920 was being paid 
an average of 56 cents per hour as against 
19 cents in 1913, or an increase of 200 per 
cent. 

It is shown that while construction and 
operating costs increased from 120 to 400 
per cent the commission only increased 
rates on the average of 50 per cent. 

A compilation of the decisions of the 
commission show that during the abnormal 
price period due to war and after war con- 
ditions 360 or 75 per cent of the rate cases 
were decided in favor of the utilities and 
123 or 25 per cent in favor of the public. 

“However,” the report says, “it is to be 
noted further in the more normal period 
of the first four years, or from 1913 to 
1917, the ratio is 19 or about 23 per cent 
in favor of the utilities and 68 or 77 per 
cent of the cases decided in favor of the 
public. 

“Again during the first six months of 
1922 when there had been a slight decline 
in prices, the commission decided 10, or 
47 per cent in favor of the utilities, and 
12, or 55 per cent in favor of the public 
and, in addition during the same _ six 
months, reduced rates in about 40 towns 


or cities in the state without formal hear- 
ings, which, when added to the 12 formal 
changes the much in 
favor of the public.” 

Commenting on the opposition to the 
commission by some of the municipalities 
of the state which own their own utility 
plants, the report has this to say: 

“While municipally-owned plants do not 
pay taxes and are not required to pay 
dividends to interest capital, yet it seems 
that the municipal authorities found it 
necessary to increase rates to pay the in- 
creased operating expenses in the 
manner that private owners did. 

“The opposition to the commission has 
largely come from and been organized by 
city officials, but the facts show that when 
the duty of determining rates devolved 
upon city officials they were compelled as 
the commission was to raise rates.” 

There is a plea made for a better un- 
derstanding of the work of the commis- 
sion by the public, as there is no state de- 
partment that has more to do with the 
daily civil rights of so many people. 

Statistics gathered by the commission 
show that in 1920 the combined investment 
in Missouri in electric, gas, water, heating 
and street railway plants was about $350,- 
000,000 and that their gross operating rev- 
enue was approximately $60,000,000 an- 
nually, These utility companies that year 
employed 20,000 people. 

In addition to the utilities named the 
telephone systems of the state represent 
about $65,000,000 of invested capital and 
employed in 1920, 8,000 women and 5,000 
men. Since that year large extensions and 
further investments in telephone properties 
have been made. 

The utility companies pay out in Mis- 
souri, the report about $90,000,000 


cases, ratio very 


same 


says, 
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annually in wages and in 1921 paid a total 
of $6,492,290 in taxes. 
It is observed in the report that so much 
_ agitation has been sent broadcast over the 
state in opposition to the commission and 
its work that some of the public have 
been led to believe that the commission, 
while created for the purpose of protect- 
ing it from extortionate rates, has done 
nothing since it came into being except in- 
crease rates. 


Meriden, Kans., Given New Rate 
Schedule by Commission. 

A new rate schedule was issued to the 
Meriden Telephone Exchange, of Meri- 
den, by the Kansas Public Utilities Com- 
mission on November 27. The company 
was ordered to furnish full all-night serv- 
ice and not to limit the service to emer- 
gency calls only, as has been done. The 
rates, which take effect January 1, are: 


eee. Pee $2.50 
Residence, one-party.............06. 1.50 
Rural : 
Business, party-line...............- 2.50 
Residence, party-line.............. 1.25 
NN eer ee 15 
een en errr ner ee 25 


One-party rural subscribers will pay, in 
addition to the regular charge, +25 cents 
per month for each quarter mile or frac- 
tion thereof between the city limits and the 
subscriber’s station. 


Kansas Company Gets Revised 
Schedule for Service at Ottawa. 
The Kansas Public Utilities Commis- 

sion entered an order on November 27 

making a new schedule of rates effective 

January 1 for service by the Kansas Tele- 

phone Co. in Ottawa. 

Some time ago the commission denied 
the company’s request for advanced rates 
and the company took the matter to the 
district court. An injunction was ob- 
tained, restraining the commission from 
interfering with the operation of the 
schedule proposed by the company. 

After these rates were in effect for an 
extended period, the city of Ottawa ap- 
plied to the commission for a reduction in 
rates. A hearing was held and the fol- 
lowing schedule issued : 


Business : 
ERE re peer rey. $3.25 
Residence : 
RE ris cms saun eae ak ware eon 2.00 
IN a0 sdaees aca cwed yeeleee 1.50 
Rural : 
Busmess, party-line. ............c06 2.25 
ee. 0 





Change Rates of Two Exchanges 
of Shawnee Company (Kans.). 
The rate schedules for two of the ex- 

changes of the Shawnee Independent Tele- 

phone Co., of Silver Lake, Kans., were 
changed by the Kansas Public Utilities 

Commission’s order of November 27. 
Briefly the history of the case is: More 

than two years ago the Shawnee company 

had an application for an increase filed 
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with the court of industrial relations. The 
last legislature divided the court and cre- 
ated the public utilities commission. 

After the new commission was organ- 
ized, the rate case of the Shawnee com- 
pany was the first one heard and the com- 
pany was denied relief. Upon taking the 
matter into the district court, the com- 
pany received a restraining order against 
the commission. 

The rates proposed by the company were 
then established and continued for a year 
and a half with the loss of very few sub- 
scribers to the company. However, an 
agitation started in Rossville last 
summer, which culminated in a complaint 
to the commission. A hearing was _ held 
and the following schedules ordered to be 
placed in effect at Rossville: 


was 


ON, IIE igen 3 6X00 owes a ie $2.75 
Residence : 
ee PE Ine Fee eee 1.75 
EE eed oe eat Svs cau dineuiebs 1.50 
Mo ead be oe nea ee 1.50 
SO ern Tee 25 


Subscribers desiring Topeka service 
(extra ) 


One-party rural subscribers will pay, in 
addition to the schedule rate, 25 cents per 
month for each one-fourth mile or frac- 
tion thereof between the city limits and 
the subscriber’s station. 

While the Silver Lake exchange was 
not mentioned in the complaint, the rates 
at that place were changed and the same 
schedule ordered as for the Rossville ex- 
change, with the additional item of 75 
cents for rural switching service. 


Bell Increase for Two Missouri 
Exchanges Continued. 

Two orders entered on November 22 
by the Missouri Public Service Commis- 
sion gave the Southwestern Bell Tele- 
phone Co. authority to continue existing 
rates at two of its exchanges. 

An increase was granted for the Web- 
ster Groves-Kirkwood exchange on Sep- 
tember 28, 1921, and the order of Novem- 
ber 22 permits it to continue for a pe- 
riod of 13 months from December 1, 
1922, after which time rates shall be re- 
duced to the former schedule unless other- 
wise ordered. 

The advanced rate schedule authorized 
for the Morehouse exchange on October 
26, 1921, was continued indefinitely. 


Three-Judge Court Rules Against 
Commission in Louisiana. 
Whether the Cumberland Telephone & 
Telegraph Co. must reduce its rates in 
Louisiana at this time and pay back al- 
leged excessive charges rests with the 

United States Supreme Court. 

This was the situation on December 2, 
when the three-judge court sitting in the 
United States District Court at Baton 
Rouge refused to modify in any way or- 
der No. 40, which restrains the Louisiana 
Public Service Commission from compel- 
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ling the telephone company to make the 
stated rate changes. Decision of the judge: 
came after an hour’s hearing of state 
ments from members of the commissior 
and officials of the company. 

The recent history of the case is this 
The company was ordered by the commis- 
sion to reduce its rates, but obtained an in 
junction against the commission restrain 
ing it from enforcing the reduced rate 
order. The decision of December 2 means 
this restraining order stands pending a 
supreme court decision. 

Should the company lose before the su- 
preme court it will be compelled to re- 
turn the excess in rates from May 13 to 
November 20. 


Hearing Before Federal Judges In 
Nebraska Expected Soon. 


No date has yet been fixed for the hear- 
ing in federal court of the case brought 
by the Northwestern Bell Telephone Co. 
in Nebraska to enjoin the reduced ex- 
change rate schedule ordered in on Janu- 
ary 1 by the Nebraska State Railway 
Commission and to prevent the attorney 
general from punishing the company for 
violation of that order. 

It is expected, however, that the neces- 
sary number of three federal judges can 
be secured before the holidays. Judge 
Munger of Nebraska has declined to pass 
on the matter himself, and says that no 
restraining order is necessary so long as 
the effective date of the order has not 
been reached. 

Members of the commission expect, 
however, that upon the prima facie show- 
ing by the Bell company it will secure 
temporarily what it asks, which is the right 
to continue the present exchange schedule 
until such time as the courts determine 
how much of a return on its Nebraska 
property it is entitled to receive. Mean- 
while, it will put into effect that part of 
the commission’s order which allows it to 
increase toll rates about 17 per cent and 
to greatly increase private branch 
change rates, largely in Omaha. 

The commission has employed Earl M. 
Cline as attorney to assist its regular 
counsel, Hugh Lamaster, in the defense of 
the case. The commissioners feel that a 
most important legal point is involved— 
the right of the commission to say to a 
utility that in its opinion it is not doing 
business as economically as is possible and 
that if it desires the returns on its invest- 
ment it demands, it must cut down ex- 
penses. 

The Bell attorneys have not been back- 
ward about saying that it is none of the 
business of a regulatory body how a util- 
ity conducts its affairs, so far as internal 
management is concerned, so long as it 
gives good service at fairly reasonable 
rates and can show that it is efficiently 
managed. 

The Nebraska commission was not op- 
posed several years ago, when it under- 


ex- 
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took to fix the wages of employes of the 


Omaha Street Railway Co., basing the 
schedule on what. was being paid in similar 
industries and what was necessary to be 
paid in order to secure a sufficient supply 
of skilled labor. In that case the com- 
pany was the beneficiary of the wage 
schedule adopted and which became effec- 
tive. In the case of the Bell, the officials 
take the position that they are obligated to 
the public to give them good service and 
that they cannot be directed by the com- 
mission as to how this shall be rendered. 

“The commission has data in its pos- 
session,” says Commissioner Browne, “that 
shows that it costs $2.75 a year more to 
give service in Nebraska than in the other 
four states in the Northwestern Bell ter- 
ritory. It also has data which shows that 
the Lincoln company, operating in the same 
state under practically similar conditions, 
is furnishing equally satisfactory 
at a substantially lower cost. 

“In our order we have told the Bell that 
the rates we have fixed will return them 
over 6 per cent on their investment, if 
they will conduct their business in Ne- 
braska as economically as they do in Iowa 
and Minnesota or as the. Lincoln company 
does in Nebraska. 

“If the commission cannot require an 
economical management of the company— 
‘interfere’ to this extent—then we are re- 
duced to a mere auditing body, with the 
job merely of checking up the company’s 
figures for errors. In our order we have 
not undertaken to tell the Bell people how 
to run their internal affairs. We have 
simply pointed out that it is being done 
elsewhere and by other companies, and we 
expect them to render Nebraska patrons 
as economical a service.” 


service 


Grant Partial Increase, Fix Depre- 
ciation on Depreciated Value. 
Ruling that the company should have a 

depreciation allowance of only 5 per cent 

on the present property value and not on 
the reproduction value, the Ohio Public 

Service Commission refused to grant the 

application of the Geneva Telephone Co., 

of Geneva, for increases ranging from 75 

cents to $1.25 a month. Instead, the com- 

pany was given a flat increase of 50 cents 

a month over the old rates, the order being 

handed down December 7. This is evi- 

dently a new departure—figuring deprecia- 
tion only on depreciated or present value 
and not on cost or reproduction value. 
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The Geneva company is required to re- 
fund, in cash or by credit, on or before 
March 10, 1923, any difference there may 
be between the rates allowed and _ those 
which the company has been using since 
March 10, 1922. 

On August 13, 1921, the commission 
made an appraisal of the plant and fixed 
a reproductive value on it of $173,415, and 
a present value of $133,338. The commis- 
sion found that for the perfod of a year 
under the rates in effect prior to March 10, 
1922, the company’s operating revenues 
amounted to $38,874. and its expenses, ex- 
clusive of depreciation, to $29,552, leaving 
available for depreciation, interest and 
dividends $9,332. 

An allowance of 5 per cent of the pres- 
ent value of the property, or $6,667, left 
$2,655 for interest and dividends, or 1.9 
per cent of the present value. The rates 
which the commission judged would pro- 
duce a return of 6 per cent—and which 
were accordingly authorized—are shown 
together with the old rates: 





Old rates. New rates. 


Business : 
Ee ee $2.50 $3.00 
WIN, Sigs ccicecens 2.00 2.50 
Residence : 
oT a a 1.75 2.25 
Four-garty ...%.e6ss. 1.50 2.00 
Rural: 
Business 2.00 2.50 
DE cc awenauaan 1.50 200 


Authorizes Co-operative Company 
to Serve Pittsburg, Okla. 

The Citizens Codperative Telephone 
Association, of Pittsburg, Okla., was 
authorized by the Oklahoma Corporation 
Commission on November 28 to establish 
and operate an exchange at Pittsburg. 

The town was being served by the 
Kiowa Telephone Co. from its exchange 
at Kiowa, and that company has _ been 
ordered to improve its lines between Pitts- 
burg and Kiowa and to connect with the 
Citizens exchange when it is completed, 
in order that long distance service may 
be established. 


Refuses to Allow Cumberland 
Emergency Rates in Tennessee. 


The petition of the Cumberland Tele- 
phone & Telegraph Co. for the establish- 
ment of emergency rates, pending the final 
hearing of the company’s application for 
increased rates, was denied by the Ten- 
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nessee Railroad & Public Utilities Com- 
mission on November 29. 

The final hearing in the rate case will 


begin on March 5, it has been announced 


by the commission. 

Higher Switching Rate Necessi- 
tates Higher Charge to Patrons. 
In view of the recent 
cents a month in switching 
the Wisconsin 
Janesville exchange, the 
road Commission has 
Rock County Farmers 
which with the 
change of the Wisconsin Bell 


increase of 5) 
rates granted 
Telephone Co. for its 
Wisconsin Rail 
authorized — the 
Telephone Co 
connects Janesville ex 
to establish 
a charge of $2.25 per month instead of the 
present $1.75 charged for rural party-line 
central 


within six miles of the 


An additional 10 cents per month 


service 
office. 
: 
is to be collected for each mile beyond 
this radius. The 
cember 1, taking effect at once. 
The Rock County Farmers 
operates in the rural territory adjacent t« 
Janesville and serves 377 subscribers over 


35 full metallic lines. 


order was entered De- 


company 


a 


Eden, Wis., Company Gets In- 
creased Local and Toll Rates. 

New schedules of local and toll rates 
were authorized for the Eden Telephone 
Co., of Eden, 
Commission’s order 

The company 
and about the 
full metallic 
chased by H. G. Brooks, the 
owner, July 1, 1921, for $17,000, 
amount entered on the 
that date in lieu of the 
$21,560 carried by the 

The sleet storm of last 
sioned considerable rebuilding, all of which 
was done along lines tending to improve 
the type of service rendered. The total 
cost was about $5,000, of which amount 
$4,000 should be charged to plant and the 
remainder to operation. 

Computing the return and depreciation 
upon the usual basis used for exchanges 
similar in size to that at Eden, the commis- 
sion arrived at a requirement of almost 
$3,000, making the plant 
of $21,000. 

For the six months of 1921, during 
which Mr. Brooks owned the plant, he re- 
ported operating expenses of only $1,700. 
However, he acted lineman 


by the Wisconsin Railroad 
of December 1. 

270 subscribers in 
village of Eden, all 
The plant 


serves 
ovet 
lines. was pur 
present 
and this 
was books under 
book value of 
former owners 


February occa 


value in excess 


as manager, 





Name of Company. 








*Within six miles of central office; beyond this radius, $3 
miJe of central office; beyond this radius, $6 per quarter mile extra. 





Type Total 1- 2- 3- 
Pop- of No.of 


ula- equip- tele- busi- busi- busi- resi- resi- resi- resi- busi- resi- ing ser - 
, City or Town. tion. ment. phones. ness. ness. ness. be dence. dence. dence. ness. dence. vice. 
Wis. Telo. Co., Wis...... North Freedom. 647 90 - 00 $30.00 $.. a i $21.00 $..... $.....*$24.00 $..... $ 7.50 
Wis. Telo. Co., Wis...... Janesville 14,411 387 . couse seams sages 40600 g200s chen o% Dee 9. 00 
1Pacific T. & T.Co.,Oreg. Portland ....... 308,399 “es eo MI Seat ieee “ei 27.00 230.00 .... 
Groups 2-5, inc.. ...... « SRE. secaw. neces OS! fe 21.00 224.00 .... 
ee ree ieee, sedee she, staee Se sees 18.00 39.00 224.00 
Elk Grove, Calif......... Elk Grove ..... 500 318.06 09 SRG FEO soase e0ddn COIR sccce secve 


per mile extra. 
4Five-party. 


Net rate per annum——————— 
1 


party party party party party party party Rural Rural switch- 


1Reduced rates. 





Rural 


*Ten-party. *Within one-half 








New Rate Schedules Approved by Various Public Utility Commissions and Published in ‘‘Telephony” During November. 
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Pole line construction and maintenance 
presents no complicated problems to the 
Utility Executive using Western Elec. 
tric Service. 


HE shifts the entire burden onto our 
nearby Distributing House, organized for 
Emergency Service and manned by Emer. 
gency Specialists. 


HE knows the House can provide quickly 
poles in any quantity and in standard 
sizes; cross arms of standard or special 
borings; pins, brackets, insulators, wire, 
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nor A Generation of Service 











hardware and tools; in fact everything for 





ice 
the 
ec- 


the pole line and for its equipment from 
the bottom of the hole to the top of the 


pole. 


This material is all standard in types, re- 


oe liable in service and nearby in location to 

iad facilitate the construction and mainte- 
nance of lines capable of rendering a gen- 
eration of service. 

ly 

‘ FAny of our 48 Houses can render this 

. service and to save time address the 

- nearest. 

re, 


Western Electric Company 


Offices in All Principal Cities 
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and night operator and charged but $100 
per month for his service. This also cov- 
ered services rendered by his wife, who 
assisted in the operating and did the book- 
keeping and billing work. 

Therefore, the used the 
average expense of similar exchanges 
which is $14.50 per telephone—as a basis, 
making the total requirements $7,065. 

The Eden company also wished to place 
its toll business between Eden and Fond 
du Lac on the same rate base as that used 
by the Wisconsin Telephone Co. for the 
same service. As each company has a full 
metallic circuit between the two places and 
uses the line of the other interchangeably 
in order to avoid delays in service, it 
seemed proper to eliminate discrimination 
by making the rates identical. 

An analysis of the Eden company’s 
revenues indicated that approximately 
$1,200 would accrue from the toll busi- 
ness each year, leaving $5,865 to be met 
by exchange revenues, or $21.70 per sta- 
tion. As the proposed schedule would 
bring $23.60, it was modified to a slight 


commission 


extent. The old and new rates are: 
Old New 
Business : rates. rates. 
ee Ee ee $1.75 $2.00 
IE iste unc kGema ek ees 1.50 1.75 
Residence : 
2 ee er 1.50 L.75 
INE each y cGae Caeromara 1.25 1.50 
eo rer 13h 1&5 


of $2.00 for outside and 
$1.50 for inside moves are provided for 
the local service, and $5.00 for outside and 
$2.50 for inside moves on rural service. 
Instead of the 10-cent toll charge be- 
tween Eden and Fond du Lac, the com- 
pany is authorized to establish the fol- 


Move charges 


lowing schedule: 


oe eg. re 15 cents 
Station-to-station .............. 10 cents 
5 cents 


a. Peer 


Single Rate Standard for Stock- 
holders and Non-Stockholders. 
On December 1 the Wisconsin Railroad 

Commission gave the Mosel & Centerville 

Telephone Co. authority to discontinue its 

rates of $10 per year for stockholder sub- 

scribers and $15 for non-stockholders and 
to establish a net charge of $1.50 a month 
for both classes. 

Approximately 700 rural subscribers are 
ving served by the Mosel & Centerville 
Company, of which 546 or 78 per cent are 
on lines having more than 15 parties to 
the line. The order provides that within 
two years the company shall decrease this 
to not more than 15 per line, and states 
that the majority of the lines should not 
have in excess of 12 per line. 

All the, instruments, except 60 used to 
serve renters or non-subscribers, are 
owned by the individual stockholders and 
the commission suggests that steps be 
taken by the company to acquire the own- 
ership of all the instruments. 
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The property has a book value of $33,- 
0, equivalent to about $50 per imstru- 
ment, but this average investment tor a 
plant with no local subscribers was con- 
sidered reasonable, even though the ma- 
jority of the instruments are not owned 
by the company. All the lines are full 
metallic. 

A fair return and an adequate provision 
for depreciation require about 
$4,760. This, with operating expetses of 
$8,790—or $12.93 per station—and taxes 
of $350, means an immediate requirement 
of practically $14,000. The revenues for 
1921 amounted to $9,313, which left only 
$183 available for 


would 


depreciation require- 
ments and return. The company was 
ordered to change its accounting pro- 


cedure to provide for a depreciation re- 
serve. 

Inasmuch as the rate suggested by the 
company would not produce the $14,000 
required and as it was considered reason- 
able for full metallic service it 
allowed. 


was 


Allows Requested Increase—Says 
It Should Be Greater. 


In granting the increased rates asked by 
the New Lisbon Telephone Co., of New 
Lisbon, the Wisconsin Railroad Commis- 
sion stated that they appeared inadequate 
and that the company should have asked 
for a higher schedule—one that would 
meet operating expenses and reserve re- 
quirements and provide a fair return to 
the stockholders. The order was entered 
December 1, becoming effective on the 
first billing period after that date. 

The application stated that the sleet 
storm of last February destroyed a large 
part of the company’s plant and that about 
$10,000 has been expended in repairing the 
damage. These expenses, it was declared, 
must be capitalized and the prevailing rates 
were not adequate to meet the requirements 
incident to the larger investment. 

The commission was of the opinion that 
the severe damage done by the storm in- 
dicated that the plant had practically 
served its normal life and that the time 
for rebuilding was close at hand. If suf- 
ficient rates had been charged from the 
beginning, the commission stated, there 
would have been a reserve on hand to 
provide for retirement losses and the 
present embarrassment would have been 
largely avoided. 

It was also the opinion of the commis- 
sion that if the stockholders were assured 
of a return the indebtedness could be met 
by the sale of additional stock. 

While the book value of the company’s 
property is but $17,067, it appeared to the 
commission that $30,000 was a conserva- 
tive estimate, inasmuch as no charge had 
been made for labor performed by the 
stockholders and similar donations. Addi- 
tions of minor importance had _ been 
charged directly into operation, while 
those of a considerable consequence were 
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constructed by local loans, this indebted 
ness being later met by amounts take: 
from earnings. 

“Tt is not unusual,” said the commissior 
“to find the present book value of thes: 
plants (mutual companies) the same a 
the original figures, while the appraisec 
value of the property may be several time 
this value.” 

The operating expenses for 1921 wer: 
$12,520, while the future requirements- 
including return and depreciation—were 
estimated by the commission to be $15,210 

The company stated that with the pro- 
posed schedule it could discharge $1,000 oi 
its indebtedness annually. The rates were 
accordingly allowed and the old and new 


schedules follow : 
Old New 
Business : rates. rates. 
errr $1.75 $2.00 
2 eer 1.50 75 
Residence, party line......... 1.25 1.50 


eer re 1.25 1.50 

The New Lisbon company operates three 
exchanges—New Lisbon, Camp Douglas 
and Hustler—furnishing a total of 733 
subscribers with exchange and toll service. 
The switchboards are all of the magneto 
type and all lines, both local and rural, are 
grounded. 


Higher Rate Approved but Must 
Have Depreciation Reserve. 

A net rate of $1.75 for stockholder and 
non-stockholder subscribers of the Brown 
town Telephone Co., of Browntown, has 
been approved by the Wisconsin Railroad 
Commission. The order was issued De 
cember 4 and becomes effective January | 

The company is required to set aside 
each year—beginning January 1, 1923—ti 
per cent of its stated book value, betore 
payment of dividends. Funds so provided 
are to be used only for replacements or 
additions to property. 

The application for the $1.75 rate was 
the result of an investigation started by 
the commission “for the reason that the 
company was discriminating in favor of 
its stockholders in the matter of rates, and 
because it had on several occasions in- 
creased its charges for service without au- 
thority.” 

The Browntown company operates two 
exchanges—Browntown and Woodford. 
the former serving 230 subscribers and the 
latter 79. 

Over 60 per cent of the company’s rural 
patrons are on lines having in excess of 12 
parties, the maximum on any line being 18. 
The commission advised that steps be tak- 
en to reduce the number of stations on all 
of these lines, particular attention to be 
given to those having in excess of 15 sub- 
scribers per line. Except for the over- 
loading, the property was found to be in 
condition to render a good grade of serv- 
ice. 

The annual report for 1921 showed a 
book value of approximately $19,500. 
which seemed fair to the commission. The 
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perating expenses for 1921 were $5,384, 
or $17.42 per station—not including a de- 
preciation reserve—which was found to be 
igher than the average. This is prob- 
ibly accounted for by the fact that the 
company maintains two central offices, 
while most companies of similar size have 
hut one. 

It was estimated by the commission that 
an annual income of $7,540 would be nec- 
essary to care for expenses, depreciation 
and return. As the total returns from the 
proposed rate would be about $6,490 and 
other earnings would increase this to about 
$6,240—some $700 less than the required 
amount—the rate suggested was allowed. 


Summary of Comission Rulings 
and Schedules of Hearings. 


CALIFORNIA. 

December 4: Application filed by the 
\ssociated Telephone Co., operating in 
Long Beach and San Bernardino, for au- 
thority to sell 2,000 shares of its common 
stock of the par value of $100 a share 
at $85 a share—the price fixed by the 
commission for a former issue—to take 
care of an over-subscription of the pre- 
vious issue. The commission is asked to 
fix the selling price of the remaining 1,900 
shares. Proceeds are to be used for new 
construction, additions and betterments. 

GEORGIA. 

November 28: Hart County Telephone 
Co., of Hartwe!l, granted a slight increase 
in its rates. 

ILLINots. 

December 14: Hearing held at Chi- 
cago on the application of the Farmers 
New Era Telephone Co., for an increase 
in rates in Hebron and Richmond. 

INDIANA. 

November 28: Flearing held at Indian- 
apolis in the matter of state-wide investi- 
gation of the rates of the Indiana Bell 
Telephone Co.; request made by commis- 
sion’s attorneys for detailed information 
from the Indiana Bell regarding prop- 
erty owned by the American Telephone 
& Telegraph Co., in Indiana, also for a 


statement of the earnings of the latter 
company in Indiana. 
KANSAS. 


October 11: Temporary order of April 
2X, 1922, regarding rates of the Utica 
Telephone Co., for service at Utica, con- 
tinued for six month from October 11. 

October 11: Application of Farmers’ 
Union Telephone Co., operating in Byers 
and Iuka, for rehearing on its petition 
for increased switching rate, denied. 

October 11: O!sburg Telephone Ex- 
change, of Olsburg, permitted to sell its 
plant and property to J. J. Weisendanger. 

November 3: Zenda-Nashville Tele- 
phone Co., authorized to place the follow- 
ing schedule in effect after January 1, 
1923, for service in Zenda and Nashville: 

Business—one-party $2.50, party-line 
$1.50; residence—one-party $1.50, party- 
line $1.25; desk sets 25 cents. 

Rural — party-line $1.50; one-party, 
within 14% miles of central office, $1.75; 
one-party, within six miles, $2.50; busi- 
ness switching service 75 cents; residence 
switching service 50 cents. 

_ Free exchange service was authorized 
irom Zenda to Spivey and Nashville; and 
trom Nashville to Zenda, Sharon and 
Isabel. A flat rate of $1.00 per year was 
approved for service between Nashville 
and Cunningham. 

November 3: 

Co., given 





Edwardsville Telephone 
permission 


to establish the 
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following rates for service at Edwards- 
ville over grounded and metallic circuits: 


Business—one-party $2.50; residence— 
one-party $1.50; party-line $1.25; rural— 
two-party $1.50; party-line $1.25. 

For metallic line service at Lake-of-the 
Forest the following schedule was ap- 
proved: Business—one-party $2.50; resi- 
dence—one-party $2.25; two-party $1.75; 
party-line $1.25. 

November 3: Order entered approv- 
ing following schedule of rates for the 
Liberal Telephone Co., of Liberal. : 

Business—one-party $2.75; residence- 
one-party $1.75; four-party $1.50; rural— 
telephone owned by company, $1.50; 
switching service 50 cents; desk sets 25 
cents extra. 

November 21: New Hope Telephone 
Co., authorized to sell its plant and prop- 
erty at Concordia to the United Telephone 
Co., of Abilene. 

November 21: H.C. Brown, authorized 
to sell the Webster Mutual Telephone 
Co., and its property at Webster to Macy 
& Elliott. 

November 24: Permission given H. 
Rockwell to sell the Cunningham Tele- 
phone Exchange and its property at Cun- 
ningham to P. D. Krehbiel; certificate of 
convenience given Mr. Krehbiel to con- 
duct a telephone business. 

November 24: Authority given Ed- 
wardsville Telephone Co., of Edwards- 
ville, to establish a rate of $3.00 per month 
for one-party business service over metal- 
lic lines. 

November 24: Kd. Newton given per- 
mission to make a charge of $5.00 per 
year for service furnished through his 
exchange at New Salem. 

November 27: New schedule of rates 
ordered for the Ottawa exchange of the 
Kansas Telephone Co. 

November 27: Meriden Telephone Co., 
given new rate schedule for its exchange 
at Meriden. 

November 27: New rate schedules or- 
dered for the Silver Lake and Rossville 
exchanges of the Shawnee Independent 
Telephone Co. 

MINNESOTA. 

December 21: Hearing to be held in 
sellingham on the application of the Bel- 
lingham Telephone Co., for authority to 
increase its local and rural rates. 

Missouri. 

November 22: Southwestern Bell Tele- 
phone Co., authorized to continue using 
the schedule of increased rates granted 
October 26, 1921, for its Morehouse ex- 
change. 

November 22: Permission granted 
Southwestern Bell Telephone Co., to con- 
tinue the higher rate schedule allowed 
September 2X, 1921, for its Webster 
Groves-Kirkwood exchange. 

NEBRASKA. 

‘ December 4: In the matter of the ap- 
plication of the Diller Telephone Co., 
of Diller, for permission to increase divi- 
dend rate from 7 per cent, as fixed in 
order authorizing the existing rate 
schedule, to & per cent; it appearing to 
the commission that the company charges 
but a modest rate for service, that its 
financial condition is good and that it 
is economically managed, and it further 
appearing that the request is reasonable 
and justified by financial conditions, au- 
thority is given to pay & per cent divi- 
dends, conditioned upon the setting aside 
of a proper sum for maintenance and de- 
preciation. 

December 6: In the matter of the ap- 
plication of the Pierce Telephone Co., 
of Pierce, for permission to charge a 
gross of $1.60 a month and $1.40 net for 
party line service, selective ringing; it 
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appearing that the request is reasonable 
and that the rate asked for is propor- 
tionate to other charges authorized, the 
application is granted. The company has 


been charging, without authorization, 
$1.25 a month net for code ringing service. 
OHIO. 


December 7: Flat increase of 50 cents 
a month given Geneva Telephone Co., 
of Geneva, instead of the proposed in- 
creases ranging from 75 cents to $1.25; 
depreciation fixed at 5 per cent of the 
present or depreciated value. 

OKLAHOMA. 

November 28: Authority given Citi- 
zens’ Co-operative Telephone Co., to es- 
tablish and operate an exchange at Pitts- 
burg. Kiowa Telephone Co., of Kiowa, 
ordered to improve its lines between 
Kiowa and Pittsburg and to cennect with 
the Citizens exchange when it is com 
pleted. 

TENNESSEE, 

November 29: Petition of Cumberland 
Telephone & Telegraph Co., for emer- 
gency rates, pending final hearings, de- 
nied; hearing on petition for increased 


rates set for March 5. 
WASHINGTON. 

December 18: Hearing to be held in 
Olympia on the valuation of the Pacific 
Telephone & Telegraph Co. and the Home 
Telephone & Telegraph Co., of Spokane ; 
exchange rates, toll line charges and ques- 
tions of service to be considered at sub- 
sequent hearings early next year. 

WISCONSON. 

December 1: Supplementary order en- 
tered permitting Home Telephone Co., of 
Durand, to place in effect on December 
1 increased rates provided in order of 
December 27, 1921—it having been shown 
that the system is now full metallic and 
that the load on local circuits has been 
reduced to four subscribers per line. 

December 1: Mosel & Centerville 
Telephone Co., authorized to discard its 
schedule of $10 per year for stockholder 
subscribers and $15 for non-stockholders 
and to establish a net rate of $1.50 per 
month for both classes; also required to 
reduce the number of subscribers to not 
more than 15 per line—this to be done 
within two years—and to provide for a 
depreciation reserve. 

December 1: New Lisbon Mutual Tele- 
phone Co., of New Lisbon, authorized to 
increase its rates. 

December 1: Eden Telephone Co., of 
Eden, granted schedules of increased 
local and toll rates. 

December 1: Rock County Farmers 
Telephone Co., operating in the vicinity 
of Janesville, granted permission to in- 
crease its rate. 

December 4: Browntown Telephone 
Co., of Browntown, authorized to es- 
tablish a rate of $1.75 per month for 
stockholder and  non-stockholder  sub- 
scribers; ordered to set aside 6 per cent 
each year for depreciation reserve. 

December 6: In the matter of the 
application of the Mt. Vernon Telephone 
Co., of Verona, to be relieved of that por- 
tion of the order of March 8, 1922, which 
requires that free toll calls to connect- 
ing exchanges be accepted, completed and 
supervised by the operator receiving the 
subscriber’s call; order entered rescind- 
ing portion objected to. 

December 15: Rehearing held at Madi- 
son on application of the Commonwealth 
Telephone Co., of Madison, for authority 
to increase its rates. U-2725 

December 19: Hearing to be held at 
Madison on petition of the Alliance Tele- 
phone Co. for increased switching rates 
U-2804. 
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Summaries of Reports of Class A 
Companies for September. 

The statement comparing operating con- 
ditions of 1922 with those of 1921—com- 
piled by the bureau of statistics of the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission from re- 
ports of operations for September, filed 
by 71 Class A companies—shows that the 
net operating income for the month was 
about 18 per cent more than for Septem- 
ber, 1921. This is somewhat better than 
the average increase for the first nine 
months of this year, which is 15.4 per cent. 

The total revenues for the month were 
almost 10 per cent greater, while the ex- 
penses increased 5.7 per cent. The com- 
parison for the nine-month periods shows 
an increase of 8.5 per cent in revenues this 
year and 5.5 per cent in expenses. 

Traffic expenses were 3.8 per cent more 
during last September than the preceding 
September, making the average increase 
for the nine months 1.7 per cent. The ad- 
vance in taxes assignable to operations 
over last year was more than 28 per cent 
for the month and more than 18 per cent 
for the nine-month period. 

Some Notes on Telephone Sys- 
tems in India. 

Great developments are expected in 
India within a short time in connection 
with the telephone system. New lines are 
under construction and others are project- 
ed. The telephone branch of the Depart- 
ment of Posts and Telegraphs has now 
been considerably strengthened and a spe- 
cial officer has been appdinted to deal 
with the telephone projects of the gov- 
ernment, under the chief engineer of the 


telegraphs. 

A scheme of establishing telephonic 
communication between Calcutta and 
Bombay is being considered. It is pro- 


posed to use the existing copper telegraph 
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lines for telephonic purposes. There are 
already a number of telephone lines 
worked on the automatic system in exis- 
tence. Communication is now possible be- 
tween Simla and Lahore, Lahore and 
Rawalpindi, Rawalpindi and Peshawar, 
Lahore and Delhi, Lucknow and Cawn- 
pore, Lucknow and Allahabad, Calcutta 
and Asansol, Asansol and Leyabad, Bom- 
bay and Poona, Poona and Mahablesh- 
war, Bombay and Surat, Surat and 
Broach, and Broach and Ahmedabad. 

To link up the Punjab system directly 
with the United Provinces system, the 
line betweer Delhi and Bareilly has re- 
cently been completed and the line from 
Delhi to Agra is about to be completed. 
The Delhi-Bareilly line provides means of 
communication between Delhi, Lucknow 
and Allahabad. When repeaters are in- 
stalled it will be possible to speak from 
Lahore to Peshawar and from Simla to 
Lucknow and Allahabad. 

In the Bombay Presidency the telephone 
branch of the Department of Posts and 
Telegraphs intends to open a_ telephone 
system at Sholapur and establish com- 
munication between Poona and Sholapur. 

It is proposed to close down the gov- 
ernment telephone exchanges in Calcutta 
and Bombay and give the companies 
serving the public in these cities the op- 
tion of purchasing the government ap- 
paratus at a reasonable price. The Ben- 
gal Telephone Co., Ltd., will then take 
over the entire system in Calcutta. The 
Bombay Telephone Co. proposes to adopt 
the automatic system, as it is experiencing 
difficulty in securing operators. 

When the telephone systems between 
Madras and Ootacamund and Madras and 
Bangalore and Conoor are completed they 
will be of the relay automatic type. The 
system between Simla and Lahore is auto- 
matic, and the Cawnpore system is a 
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modified Strowger system. Ganeshkhin 
has also the relay automatic system. 

In connection with the establishment 
long distance telephones in India, it 
mentioned that between Simla and Delh 
Rawalpindi and Murree, Asansol an 
Leyabad, Bombay and Poona, and Bon 
bay and Surat, there are now three speak 
ing lines (two physical lines with on 
phantom). Between Broach and Ahmeda 
bad there is at present one speaking line 
but another physical and one phantom are 
to be laid this year, providing three speak- 
ing lines. Between Calcutta and Asansol 
there are three physical and one phantom 
lines, giving four speaking lines. The 
others are single speaking lines. 


Blind Man Operates Telephone 
Exchange In Missouri. 

The telephone exchange at Shelbyville, 
Mo., is now operated by Robert Purdy, 
who is blind. He knows the location of 
the drops as a printer does the type boxes 
and can tell by the sound when a certain 
drop-shutter falls. He has a list of the 
telephone subscribers, which he is enabled 
to read with raised letters, and when he 
familiarizes himself with the list he never 
makes a mistake. The subscribers always 
get the right number, it is said. 

J. L. Ragan, the efficient operator of the 
Mutual exchange in Cainsville, Mo., runs 
Mr. Purdy a close race in point of physical 
disability as Mr. Ragan is totally blind in 
one eye and the other is so near-sighted 
that a strong magnifying glass has to be 
used close to the eye in order to read. 

In spite of this disability, Mr. Ragan 
goes about his work of answering calls, 
and in addition installs telephones, makes 
repairs, hunts out shorts, assists in the 
erection of lines; in short he does all the 
work that a man with two good _ eyes 
could do, and does it accurately, as well. 





Item. 


Number 
end of month 
Revenues: 

Subscribers’ station revenues 

Public pay station revenues 


Message tolls 
Miscellaneous toll line revenues 
Sundry miscellaneous revenues 
Licensee revenue—Cr. 


Licensee revenue—Dr. 
Telephone operating revenues 
Expenses: 


All other maintenance 


Traffic expenses 
Commercial expenses 


Telephone operating expenses 


Net telephone operating revenues 


Other operating revenues 
Other operating expenses 
Uncollectible operating revenues 


Taxes assignable to operations 


Operating income 
Ratio of expenses to revenues, per cent 





of company stations in service 


Miscellaneous exchange service revenues... 


Depreciation of plant and equipment ... 


General and miscellaneous expenses ........ 


Operating income before deducting taxes... 





For the month of September——, For the nine months ending with September 


Increase or de- 
crease (*). 








Ratio, 

1922. 1921. Amount. Pct. 

at 

10,223,813 9,686,972 536,841 5.5 
$31,656,432 $29,179,688 $2,476,744 8.5 
2,056,173 1,957,060 99,113 5.1 
410,637 432,287 *21,650 *5.0 
18,813,931 12,082,095 1,730,936 14.3 
1,473,749 1,353,661 120,088 8.9 
_— 851.881 742,460 109,421 14.7 
1,874,899 1,691,926 182,973 10.8 
1,876,944 1,690,964 185,080 10.9 
.... $50,260,758 $45,748,213 $4,512,545 9.9 
~-.. $ 7,347,358 $ 6,538,923 $ 808,435 12.4 
rent 7,510,758 3,182,921 327,837 4.6 
---- 18,634,895 13,135,906 498,989 3.8 
nl 4,355,136 4,347,629 7,507 0.2 
2,186,586 1,942,131 244,455 12.6 
..-- $35,034,733 $33,147,510 $1,887,223 5.7 








.... $15,226,025 $12,600,703 $2,625,322 20.8 
882 4,510 *3,628 *80.4 

elit 1,065 1,204 *139 *11.5 
263,839 193,200 70,639 36.6 
14,962,003 12,410,809 2,551,194 20.6 
4,118,310 3,212,309 906,001 28.2 








$1, 645, ,193 


#2. 75 


$10,843, +7 $ 9,198,500 


§9.7 72.46 


Increase or de- 
decrease (*). 
Ratio, 


Amount. Pct. 





$280,720,863 $259,344,404 $21,376,459 8.2 
19,042,369 18,081,564 960,796 5.3 
3,758,950 3,784,776 *25,826 *0.7 
112,862,306 103,030,236 9,832,070 9.5 
12,509,938 11,603,000 906,938 7.8 
7,330,842 6,103,879 1 226,963 20.1 
16,108,626 14,937,795 1,170,831 7.8 
16,103,361 14,927,480 1,175,881 7.9 
$436,230,524 $401,958,174 $34,272,350 8.5 
$ 63,884,048 $ 56,936,747 $ 6,947,301 12.2 
63,711,478 60,110,065 3,601,413 6.0 
120,751,217 118,769,676 1,981,541 1.7 
39,791,375 38,439,614 1,351,761 3.5 
20,229,749 18,151,684 2,078,065 11.4 
$308,367,867 $292,407,786 $15,960,081 5.5 














$127,862,657 $109,550,388 $18,312,269 16.7 
7,560 34,702 *27,142 *78.2 

11,174 23,219 *12,045 *51.9 
2,197,008 1,447,734 749,274 51.8 
125,662,035 108,114,137 17,547,898 16.2 
33,092,796 27,900,725 5,192,071 18.6 














‘17.9 9 $ 92,569,239 





$ 80,213, 412 


3 $12,355,827 
70.69 2.75 #206 


+ 
_ ou 
~ 











Statistics of Operation for September, 1922, of Class A Telephone 





Companies, Compiled by Interstate Commerce Commission. 
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Columbia Gray Label Batteries 
for telephones are alive, of course. 
They seem almost human, too. 
Columbias just seem to know it’s 
time to whoop’er up the instant 
the receiver’s off the hook. Then 
when the shoutin’s over, they 
seem to know they must rest 
completely, and they snooze 
away till next time. That’s the 
way they save their strength for 
actual work; it’s why they work 
so hard and last so long; it’s 
why telephone men continue to 
specify Columbia Gray Labels. 
Fahnestock Spring Clip Binding 
Posts at no extra cost. 

















National Carbon Co., Inc. 
Long Island City, N. Y. 


Atlanta Cleveland Chicago 
Kansas City San Francisco 


Canadian National Carbon Co., Limited - - Toronto 
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Columbia 


Telephone Batteries 


“less cost per month of service” 

















Provide Greatest 


The Strowger Automatic Director 


New Equipment Unit for Use with Strowger Automatic System Said to 
Flexibility and Efficiency in Meeting All 


Traffic 


and Service Requirements of Large Automatic Metropolitan Systems 


Through the joint efforts of the research 
and development staffs of the Automatic 
Electric Co. of Chicago, and the Auto- 
matic Telephone Mfg. Co., Ltd., of Liver- 
pool, a new unit of automatic equipment, 
known as “the director,” is now available. 
The director, an assembly which consists 
of several pieces of standard Strewger 
apparatus, provides features which are 
sometimes very desirable in large and com- 
plex metropolitan exchange areas. 

A complete and detailed exposition of 
the purpose and usefulness of the “di- 
rector” would necessarily involve a very 
highly technical discussion. Hence, only 
the very general aspects of its application 
will be considered. 

For economic and engineering reasons, 
the application of automatic operation to 
large metropolitan areas invariably involves 
a transition period, which may extend over 
several years. During this period it is 
necessary to provide means for handling 
four general classes of calls, i. e., manual- 
to-manual, manual-to-automatic, automatic- 
to-manual, and automatic-to-automatic. 

The director unit has distinct spheres 
of usefulness in increasing the flexibility 
and efficiency of operation in all four of 
these classes, but it is believed that for 
the purpose of this article a brief descrip- 
tion of its application in the last-named 
class (full automatic) will give an ade- 
quate idea of its adaptability. 

In large metropolitan areas it seems de- 
sirable to identify each subscriber’s sta- 
tion by means of an office name and four 





Fig. 1. This Style Letter Arrangement 
Has Been Used for Some Time. 


digits. To dial the desired station, it is 
the plan to “spell” the first two or three 
letters of the office name by successive 
turns of the dial, which “spelling” would 
be followed by the four significant digits 
of the called station’s designation. It is 
apparent, therefore, that the dial must be 


marked with letters in addition to the 
digits. 

Two arrangements of dial lettering are 
shown in Figs. 1 and 2. Fig. 1 shows an 
arrangement that has been in use for some 
little time. With either plan, it takes the 
subscriber somewhat longer to locate let- 
ters than to locate numerals, but there 
seems to be no such difference in finding 
time between the two forms of lettering. 

So far, the use of the plan in Fig. | 
has demonstrated that while the spelling 
scheme is feasible, great care must be ex- 
ercised in the selection of offic names to 
avoid the possibility of confusion result- 
ing from the subscribers’ lack of familiar- 
ity with the spelling of any of the office 
names chosen. 

It has also been demonstrated that 
many subscribers do not differentiate be- 
tween the letters “I” (corresponding to 
the numeral 4 in Fig. 1) and the numeral 
matic numbering, of prefixing 0’s to the 
sponding to the numeral 6 in Fig. 1) and 
the numeral “0.” This difficulty is ac- 
centuated by a practice, common to cities 
where arrangements are made for auto- 
matic numbering, of prefixing 0’s to the 
one, two and three digit numbers (all sub- 
scribers’ numbers must have four digits), 
and instructing the manual subscribers : 

“For Monroe 0032, ask the operator for 
Monroe oh - oh - three - two” 
“naught-naught-three-two.” Under such 
circumstances it is inconsistent to expect 
such subscribers, when they use the dial, 
to differentiate properly. 

The arrangement of letters shown in 
Fig. 2 overcomes this difficulty. It will be 
seen that, in this case, the subscriber need 
not differentiate. 

In metropolitan areas it is sometimes 
desirable to retain certain existing office 
names that have some geographic or his- 
toric significance. In order that this may 
be done without regard to the established 
trunk routes, it is necessary to dissociate 
the numbering scheme and the trunking 
scheme. 

This can be accomplished by means of 
the director, since arrangements are pro- 
vided to registér the impulses correspond- 
ing to the two or three letters of the office 
name, together with the significant digits 
of the call number, and to send out other 
impulses of such number and combination 
as are required to direct the call, link by 
link, over the proper trunk routes, to the 
terminating office; and there to operate 
the selectors and connectors as required 
to establish connection with the number 
dialed. 

The director is attached to the circuit 
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“a numerical equivalent of 521. 


instead of ° 


only during the setting-up of the connec- 
tion. When the connection has been estab- 
lished, the director is cut out of the cir- 
cuit, leaving only the equipment in circuit 
that is in circuit in standard Strowger 
exchanges. 

The director equipment can be added to 
existing two-wire Strowger installations of 
the later types any time it may become 
desirable to dissociate the numbering 
scheme from the trunking scheme. 

As shown in Fig. 3 a director-equipped 
Strowger metropolitan system consists of 
primary and secondary line switches; one 
or more groups of office selectors; thou- 
sands’ selectors, hundreds’ selectors, and 
connectors. It will be noted that between 
the secondary line switch and the first 
office selector, there is an equipment group 
containing a director-selector switch, which 
in a three-letter office code system re- 
sponds to the first pull of the dial and 
selects one of a group of directors. The 
second and third pulls of the dial are 
registered on a switch in the director. 

Suppose the letters dialed are MAI for 
the office name MAIn. If the arrange- 
ment in Fig. 2 were used, this would have 
Upon the 
first pull of the dial, the director selector 
switch would step to the 5th level, and 
select a non-busy director on this level. 
The director would then register 21 in 
response to the second and third pulls of 
the dial. The numerical registers in the 
director respond to the subsequent pulls 
of the dial and register the thousands, 





Fig. 2. Late Arrangement That Overcomes 
Difficulties of Former Lettering. 
hundreds, tens and units of the particular 
call number. An additional register is 
used in cases where a party line designa- 
tion is required for jack-per-line party- 

line service. 
The relation between the calling office 
and the called office is determined by a 
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POLE PUSHER 


A mechanical pike pole with the 
pushing capacity of at least ten 
men. Straightens leaning poles— 
takes slack out of wires on cor- 
ners—moves a pole through a 
trench on resetting—holds a pole 
straight when pulling—in fact, it 
will save time and back straining 
labor everywhere the ordinary 
pike pole is used. Light enough 
for one man to carry and oper- 
ate. Capacity—6000 Ibs. 
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CONDENSERS | 


Mansbridge Type Condensers are Self-Sealing and 
cannot be internally short-circuited. If one is broken 
down by a lightning or high-tension discharge, or by 
mechanical damage, it automatically and instantane- 
ously seals up, this being the unique and characteristic 
property of the metallized paper. 








You can drive a pin right through a Mansbridge Con- 
denser and the capacity and insulation will still be 
Oo. K.! Sounds impossible, but it’s solid fact! 


Complete Satisfaction 


That’s the reason why the Mansbridge Condenser has 
made good. 


Mansbridge Condensers are More Reliable, Lighter, 
Smaller and no more Costly than those of the old fash- 
foned solid foil type. : 


They are made under license by Western Electric 
Company, Ericsson Mfg. Co., Electric Specialty Co., 
Stromberg-Carlson Co., American Electric Co., and by 
numerous other licensees ail over the world. 


Insist upon having MANSBRIDGE CONDENSERS. 


For full particulars and for terms of manufacturing 
license in U. S. A. and Canada apply: 
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Mount House, New Barnet, England 
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Egg shapes and dents ~ 
are things you miss in 
Johns-Manville Fibre 
Conduit. All ends are 
perfect circles. 


Seepage-tight joints 
can be quickly coupled 
without burlap or ce- / 
ment—a direct saving of 
labor and material. ~ 

Send for 
this booklet 


JOHNS- 
MANVILLE 


Fibre Conduit 


JOHNS-MANVILLE, Incorporated 
Madison Ave. at 41st St., New York City 
Branches in 56 Large Cities 
For Canada: 

Canadian Johns-Manville Co., Ltd., Toronto 
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Fig. 3. Circuit of Director-Equipped Strowger Metropolitan System Consisting of Primary and Secondary Line Switches, One or More 
Groups of Office Selectors, Thousands’ Selectors, Hundreds’ Selectors, and Connectors. 


consideration of the trunk routes. A suit- 
able train of office selectors is provided 
in each office through which the trunk 
route passes, so that the call may be set 
up link by link through intermediate or 
tandem offices. 


The various links correspond to differ- 
ent selector levels, so that it is easy to see 
what impulses must be sent to build up 
the connection link by link from one office 
to another, and therefore what the relation 
must be between the letters corresponding 
to the office code dialed, and the impulses 
to be sent out by the director. 

The plurality of wipers of the director 
digit switch are brought into circuit suc- 
cessively and cause series of impulses to be 
sent out in a certain sequence, as de- 
‘termined by the cross connections of the 
several bank contacts. A terminal block 
is provided in the director so these cross- 
connections can be altered with a mini- 
mum of effort. 

For example, suppose to reach the 
MAIn office it is necessary to set up four 
links represented by the respective digits 

1478. The four contacts of position 21 in 
‘the banks of the director reached from 
the 5th level of the director selector would 
be successively cross-connected to points 
1-4-7-3 on the terminal block. 

As soon as the office code has been 
registered, the sender control co-ordinates 
the first wiper of the director digit switch 
with contact 1 in the sender bank and one 


impulse is transmitted. The sender con- 
trol then steps to the next position and 
co-ordinates the second wiper of the 
director digit switch with contact 4 in the 
sender bank, and four impulses are trans- 
mitted. 

The remaining impulses 7 and 3 are suc- 
cessively transmitted in a similar way. 
The sender control then advances one 
point and co-ordinates the contacts of re- 
spective numerical digit registers, and 
sends out corresponding impulses. 

In case only two links are required to 
reach the terminating office, say 1-4, the 
first and second contacts of position 21 
would be connected to points 1-4 on the 
terminal block, and the other contacts of 
position 21 would be connected to special 
points on the terminal block and would 
cause the sender control switch to advance 
to the position to send the significant 
digits. 

The director has 100 sets of bank con- 
tacts, and when ‘used with the non-digit 
type director-selector, has mechanical 
facilities for 100 two-letter office designa- 
tions. When used with the digit type 
director-selector, it has facilities for 1,000 
three-letter office designations. 

With the types of dial lettering shown in 
Fig. 1 and 2, it is not possible to use the 
full 100 two-letter designations or the full 
1,000 three-letter designations referred to 
above, both on account of unpronounce- 
able combinations of letters representing 


the different numerals and on account of 
numerical conflict of different office names. 

In spite of these limitations, the require- 
ments of even the largest possible metro- 
politan areas may be easily taken care of 
by the use of three-letter office designa- 
tions. 

From the preceding it can be seen that 
either a two- or three-digit office code 
can be arranged to direct calls over one, 
two, three or four links to reach the ter- 
minating office, and it is felt that such pro- 
vision will be adequate for most cases. By 
adding another set of wipers and a con- 
tact bank to the digit switch in the director, 
provision can be made for six links. 

As soon as the registration of the office 
code has been completed, the director be- 
gins sending the series of impulses and if, 
in the meantime, any of the numerical 
digits have. been registered, these will be 
sent in turn. After the entire call has 
thus been sent, the director is instantly cut 
out of circuit and made available for an- 
other call. 

If, when a director has been seized, 
there is a lapse of time greater than some 
predetermined interval, say 30 seconds, the 
director is cut out of circuit and made 
available for another call. Provision can 
be made so that, in case of an abnormally 
delayed call, that part of the connection 
which has already been set up, will be 
released, and the call will be automatically 
routed to a monitering operator, after 
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which the director will be released and 
made available for another call. 

The equipment group forming the 
director is assembled on a demountable 
base much in the manner of Strowger se- 
lector and connector switches. A com- 
plete director occupies approximately the 
space required by four selectors. Each 
director has its own simple cross-connect- 
ing block which has been previously men- 
tioned, thus permitting changes being 
made in the numbering or routing without 
interference of service. 

The director sends the various series of 
impulses at a predetermined rate and 
allows ample time between digits for the 
selectors to search over the maximum of 
ten trunks. This searching time will not 
one-third of a second. There is, 
therefore, no need for revertive control to 
allow the selector to pick a trunk before 
the director sends its next series of im 
pulses. 


exceed 


Where the speed of searching is slow or 
the field to be searched is large, revertive 
control is necessary, otherwise ample time 
would have to be allowed for the maxi- 
mum searching time over the entire field 
and this would then penalize ‘all other 
calls. The Strowger system, however, 
having only a small field can allow a short 
uniform searching time and avoid the com- 
plications of revertive control. 

In large metropolitan areas it is not 
efficient to have direct trunks from every 
office in the network to every other office. 
In manual practice, tandem trunking 
switchboard located at certain trunking 
centers are used to take advantage of the 
efficiency offered by large groups of com- 
mon trunks, but this 


since requires an 
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Director Unit Ready for Mounting. 


additional operator at the tandem point 
there is an increase in cost of operation 
and a greater chance for errors; the plan, 
therefore, 

With the use of the director and its 
ability to set up’ any required number of 
links to reach the terminating office, it is 
possible to use the tandem trunking prin- 
ciple to its utmost, 


has its limitations. 


governed en- 
tirely by considerations of plant economies, 


being 


without regard to trafic and operating 
complications. On account of the cross- 
connecting facilities in the director, tan- 


dem trunking can be arranged at any time 


and changed from time to time a3 


required. 

With the use of the director, the manu- 
facturers present the following as impor- 
tant features offered by the Strowger 
metropolitan system: 


l. The system uses no new or untried 
apparatus. The director consists of stand- 
ard parts combined in new ways. 

2. Due to an improvement in the ar- 
rangement of the letters on the dial, many 
subscriber errors are avoided. 

3. The use of the director introduces 
no undue delay to the subscriber, after the 
last pull of the dial. 
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Rear View of the Director, Showing the Cross-Connecting Block Swung Open. 
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innovation in telephony; a fact attested by its almost uni- 
versal use. 


THE ELECTRIC STORAGE BATTERY CO. 


Oldest and largest manufacturers in the world of storage batteries 
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Note Protection at Corners 


Blake Insulated Staples 


Unequalled for telephone and bell 
wiring. The fibre insulation pre- 
vents troublesome short circuits 
and grounds. 


4 Sizes Pat. Nov., 1900 
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Blake Signal & Mfg. Co. 
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4. The numbering scheme is conform- 

able with. any trunking scheme, so that 
changes can be made in one without affect- 
ing the other, by means of changes in 
simple cross-connections. 
5, Existing exchange names can be re- 
tained in practically all cases, except where 
there is conflict between the numerical 
equivalents of the letters for two office 
codes. 

6. The director can be added to exist- 
ing Strowger two-wire installations at 
any time that it becomes desirab!e to disso- 
ciate the numbering and trunking schemes. 

7. The director is in use only during 
the setting up of a call, after which it is 
automatically cut out of circuit and is 
available for another call. 

&. If. the director is seized and no call 
registered within a pre-determined time, 
the director is released, thus preventing 
equipment being tied up in case of an out- 
side cable failure causing a number of 
grounded or crossed lines. In case the 
subscriber delays after having dialed part 
of the call, provision can be made to route 
the call to an operator. 

9, The system provides for straight 
metered service or for zone metering with 
varying multiple charges for the several 
zones; and in combination with this, can 
also register initial and continual time 
intervals. 

10. The system provides for both post- 
payment and prepayment coin-box service, 
with facilities for automatically. inter- 
posing an operator on calls beyond the 
unit charge area. 

11. Party line service can be provided. 

12. The system provides for toll and 
long distance service, maintaining approved 
transmission and supervisory standards. 

13. This system invariably uses the 
most economic trunk groupings, without 
imposing additional trunk hunting time. 

14. By means of the director, calls to 
various offices that would ordinarily re- 
quire only a few trunks are combined and 
routed over common groups of trunks via 
manual or automatic tandem offices. 

15. When loaded inter-office trunks are 
used, suitable taper coils are associated 
with each trunk. 

16. By an economical method of group- 
ing, P. B. X.’s requiring a larger number 
of trunks are readily served. 

17. The Strowger system readily adapts 
itself to the various requirements of the 
transition period, regardless of what plan 
or plans of interconnection are used. 

18. Any number of offices up to sev- 
eral hundred can be handled by the sys- 
tem, without waste of levels on the office 
selectors. 
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19. Strowger equipment does not re- 
quire buildings of special design, and 
where floor space is available can be in- 
stalled in existing manual offices. 

20. Out of more than a million auto- 
matic telephones in use throughout the 
world over 90 per cent are operating in 
the Strowger system. 


In addition to the foregoing, there are 
set forth many other advantages in the 
Strowger system, among which may be 
mentioned its inherent simplicity, its 
known performance, its general flexibility 
and its time-proven designs. 

The outstanding advantage is that the 
equipment is the product of an organiza- 
tion that has created the art of automatic 
telephony and has taken it as its life work. 
The accumulated experience resulting from 
these efforts is incorporated in the Strow- 
ger system. 


Dry Cell Specifications Revised by 
Bureau of Standards. 

The U. 5S. 

issued specifications for the standard sizes 

of dry cells and flashlight batteries. These 


Bureau of Standards has 


specifications are a revision of similar 
specifications prepared several years ago, 
and published in the first edition of Cir- 
cular No. 79, on the electrical character- 
istics and testing of dry cells. 

In revising these specifications, the bu- 
reau has received the hearty co-operation 
of the leading manufacturers and some of 
the largest individual users of dry cells. 
Special mention is made of the co-opera- 
tion received from the American Telephone 
& Telegraph Co. and the signal section. of 
the American Railway Association. 

Before beginning the revision of the 
specifications, a called 
which met at the Bureau of Standards, to 
which the manufacturers, various govern- 
ment departments, and a few of the largest 
individual users were invited to send repre- 


conference was 


sentatives. 

A limited number of copies of the new 
specifications is available for distribution 
prior to publication of the second edition 
of the dry cell circular now in press. 
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WANTED TO BUY —Telephone 
plant 125 stations or more in town. 
Prefer Oklahoma but will consider 
elsewhere. Address. Roy Letteer, 
Stonewall, Okla. 





WANTED TO BUY—First-class am- 
bitious telephone man wants to buy a 
telephone exchange on monthly pay- 
ments, or will work on salary with op- 
tion of buying. Address 5171, care of 


TELEPHONY. 








HELP WANTED 





WANTED—Manager for small mag- 
neto exchange, lower portion of Mich- 
igan. Previous experience required. 


Address 5165, care of TELEPHONY. 








POSITIONS WANTED 





POSITION WANTED — Telephone 
executive, 11 years’ experience in all 
branches of telephony desires position 
as manager or engineer of telephone 
company. For further information ad- 
dress 5160, care of TELEPHONY. 





POSITION WANTED—Manager in 
full charge of exchange of 1600 sta- 
tions desires to locate with live Inde- 
pendent company in same capacity or 
as superintendent. 20 years’ telephone 
experience. Prefer Ohio, Indiana, or 
Kentucky. Address 5168, care of TE- 
LEPHONY. 





POSITION WANTED—Cable splicer 
with ten years’ experience wants work 
in Indiana or Illinois. Address Marion 
Staller, Route C, Box 84, Terre Haute, 
Ind. 





POSITION WANTED—As Manager 
or troubleman of magneto or common 
battery exchange. Nine years’ experi- 
ence. Can furnish references from 
present employer. Address M. A. Hub- 
bard, Rockford, Minn. 
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